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EDITORIAL—A NEW DIPLOMA 


One of the greatest handicaps to health education, as to any 
young movement, has been the lack of properly qualified people 
to do the job. While giving all the credit that is due to the 
devoted and ingenious band of health visitors, teachers, and medical 
officers who have pioneered this work few, we imagine, feel that 
due weight was given in their training to the problems which arise 
in communicating scientific attitudes and promoting reasonable 
action in health matters among their fellow citizens. It is a weak- 
ness which we hope will be remedied by the proposals of the 
Institute of Education of London University to offer a comprehen- 
sive course in Health Education for the first time. It is intended 
to give a professional training to doctors, nurses, teachers and other 
people with suitable experience, in the basic disciplines and practice 
of health education. The course will last a year and lead to a 
diploma of the Institute. 

The syllabus of such a course is bound to be interesting both 
to prospective students and also as an attempt to define the scope 
of contemporary health education. The following summary of 
the content of the course makes interesting reading from both 
points of view, and we take the liberty of quoting it in full. 


I. Lecrures AND SEMINARS 
Principles of Education 


Students will attend such courses in the Principles of Education 
as are appropriate to their needs. 


Principles of Social and Preventive Medicine 

(i) The development of the idea of social and preventive 
medicine. 

(ii) Epidemiology—the study in a human population of infec- 

tive and non-infective diseases with a view to their pre- 
vention and control. The general principles of epidemic 
theory ; the balance between the individual, the pathogenic 
organism and the environment. 
Vital statistics—the development of vital statistic systems. 
Their value as a measure of the public health in terms of 
mortality, morbidity and the influence of social and occupa- 
tional factors on the incidence of disease and the mainten- 
ance of health. 


The History and Administration of Public Health and of Education 
(i) The history of the development of Public Health : recent 
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trends in social legislation : responsibilities of the state, 
the local authorities in providing health services : the work 
of voluntary organisations. 

(ii) The present educational system. The growth and develop- 
ment of state interest and control through the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. The development of the idea of 
social responsibility. 

(iii) International agencies concerned with health, e.g., World 
Health Organisation, Food and Agriculture Organisation. 


Scientific Bases of Health and Human Behaviour 
(i) Heredity and Genetics 
(ii) Growth and Development : 

The study of the growth and development of the individual 
throughout life. His reaction to different situations in the 
family, the school, the neighbourhood and the wider social 
community. [This will involve the study of physiology, 
psychology, and sociology in sufficient detail for an under- 
standing of physical and mental health ; but the emphasis 
will be placed on the development of the individual as a 
whole in relation to health rather than on the discipline of 
each science studied separately. | 
Education for family life. 
Safety education. 
Environmental Hygiene : 
Problems of health which call for the application of physio- 
logical principles and methods of study ; and co-operation 
with architects, engineers and others for their solution. 
Heating, ventilation, air conditioning, illumination. 
Standards and mechanisms for dwellings, public buildings, 
schools and factories. 
Water supply, drainage, sanitation. 
Food hygiene. 
The general Principles of the Causation, Spread and Prevention of 
Infective Disease 
The study of the life history of bacteria, viruses, protozoa, 
insect vectors and worms ; their transmission and relation- 
ship to their hosts 
Methods of prevention and control. 


Principles, Methods and Media of Health Education 
(i) The principles involved in building patterns of health 
behaviour : the definition of desirable health assumptions, 
habits, attitudes and ideals appropriate to individuals at 
different stages of development. The influence of myths, 
popular beliefs, etc. 
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(ii) Methods and media— 
Teaching techniques : the interview, the lesson, the lecture, 
group discussion, the project, audio-visual techniques 
(radio, television, film), journalism. 
Syllabus and programme planning. 
Publicity techniques : exhibitions, posters, press, pamph- 
lets. 
Sources of information : libraries, surveys, ete. 
Evaluation. The effectiveness of education for health in 
relation to the home, the school and other social organisa- 
tions. 
Methods of community organisation. 


II. Fretp Work 


Visits to be made in relation to the whole syllabus to illustrate 
the work in hospitals, clinics, local health authorities, schools, 
youth clubs ; industrial concerns, e.g., catering establishments ; 
dairies ; building research station ; etc. 

Visits will be followed by individual and group discussion on 
the experience gained. 

Each student will be required to keep written records of this 
part of the course. 


Examination 


The written examination will consist of four papers. 

The examiners will take into account evidence of the candidate’s 
work, both theoretical and practical, throughout the ,course. 

From the content of the course it would seem that the students 
who obtain the diploma will be qualified to plan and administer 
comprehensive health education programmes, as well as having 
the practical experience of the health teacher. This should equip 
them to be very valuable officers of either health or education 
departments of local authorities, to assist with the training of 
teachers and to work directly with school children. It should also 
fit them to be essential members of the staffs of voluntary bodies 
working in the health field. 

Two features of particular interest in the course are the opportun- 
ity of providing a tailor-make syllabus for each student, which 
ensures that those with a medical background devote more time to 
studying education, and vice versa ; and the sincere attempt to bring 
together the great professions of medicine and education. We are 
very glad that the Institute of Education has seen fit to invite as 
sponsors of their course the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, the Institute of Child Health and the Central Council 
for Health Education. 


QUAKER GROUP PROCEDURES 


By BEATRICE E. POLLARD, B.A. 


Tue Religious Society of Friends has existed for something over 
300 years and throughout its history its business meetings and 
committees have been conducted without voting, without chair- 
men and without rules of procedure. Decisions have been taken 
by general agreement. In some cases decisions may have been 
arrived at more slowly than is the case elsewhere, but no dissatisfied 
minority has been left behind. A Quaker meeting is no vehicle 
for the ambitious man or for those who want to dominate. 

These claims are high, but experience has shown that they are 
not exaggerated. The results can be described, the methods 
adopted can be shown, but the feelings of release and integration 
which can be obtained from a Quaker business meeting can only, 
of course, be experienced by a participator. The Society’s business 
procedure and the Society’s way of worship are closely combined. 
The Quaker weekly meeting for worship which is, of course, the 
equivalent of the ordinary Christian’s attendance at a church 
service, is not isolated from the rest of a Quaker’s life. It is expected 
to be linked with his daily experience of work and leisure. The 
feelings of fellowship realised in times of worship are not excluded 
from the business meetings, which begin and conclude with the 
Quaker ritual of worship in silence. 

Not only for Friends are the spheres of life and religion co- 
extensive, but when they come together for the consideration of 
their joint affairs and of their common duty, they feel they have 
the same need of a devotional spirit and the same access to the 
source of wisdom and truth, as when gathered in united worship. 
Guidance, they believe, will come to a meeting whether the quest 
be for light in moral or religious conflict or for the right presentation 
of some ‘‘ testimony ”’ to the world or the right handling of finance 
and meeting house property. 

At this point the reader may say to himself: ‘* What relevance 
has the Society of Friends’ technique to groups to which I may 
belong ?’’ Active members of religious bodies are comparatively 
rare these days, and few people, statistically speaking, now have a 
dynamic belief in God. The reader, however, would make a 
mistake if he assumed that Friends’ techniques are indissolubly 
bound up with their belief in and worship of God. It is true that 
Friends’ business practice is grounded in their religious beliefs and 
practices. But it is also grounded in human nature, a point to 
which we will return below. In any event, the important thing is 
that the methods are successful and evidence can be adduced that 
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much of the spirit and procedure which controls Friends’ meetings 
can be applied successfully in other groups. It may, therefore, be 
worth while to examine in rather more detail the functioning of a 
Quaker business meeting. 

It can, to some extent, be negatively defined. It is not debate. 
Quakers reject debate on account of a number of defects : its 
assumption that man is a wholly rational being, its disregard of the 
_ unconscious, its tendency to establish controversial speech habits as 
fixed attitudes, its accentuation of antagonism and differences and 
the desire to beat the opponent. A desire to dominate, as we have 
said, is absent from Quaker meetings. Aggression on the one hand 
and frustration on the other are diminished by its processes. Fixed 
attitudes and opinions on the subjects discussed are less common 
than in other groups. The spirit in which Quakers seek to confer 
was expressed by a seventeenth-century leader of the Society, 
Edward Burrough : 

** Being orderly come together, proceed in the wisdom of God 
not in the way of the world, as a worldly assembly of men, by hot 
contests, by seeking to outspeak and overreach one another in 
discourse, as if it were controversy between party and party 
of men, or two sides violently striving for domination, not 
deciding affairs by the greater vote, or the number of men, but 
by hearing and determining every matter coming before you, in 
love, coolness, gentleness and dear unity.”’ 

In this passage “‘ dear unity’’ is the operative phrase. ‘Their 
unity was and is dear to Friends and is sought unremittingly. The 
curious thing is that it is sought by methods which open the door 
widely to free discussion : 

1. There is no chairman or leader of the meeting. ‘There is a 
clerk and probably one or two assistant clerks whose business it is 
to read the correspondence and reports and to record the decision 
of the meeting on any question discussed. The clerk does not try 
to lead the meeting. He may from time to time ask a question to 
try and elicit the opinion of the group as a whole, but his function 
is to record the sense of the meeting. 

2. The sense of the meeting is a decision of the whole group, 
taken without voting and gathered by the clerk from the expressions 
of opinion and what he feels is the general opinion. He drafts 
minutes and reads them one at a time to the meeting when he 
thinks a suitable point has been reached. If some Friends are not 
satisfied with a draft minute, they say so, and alterations to it can 
continue for some time. 

3. If no agreement is reached after a long discussion, or if a 
discussion is very confused or tiresome, some Friend may ask for a 
period of silence. With two or three minutes’ silence, minds are 
sometimes surprisingly changed and attitudes modified and 
agreement may be swiftly reached. 
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4. On the other hand, it may be necessary to adjourn considera- 
tion of a problem which appears to defy solution for several months. 
These adjournments have been called ‘cooling off periods ”’. 
Agreement is eventually reached or the proposal is dropped. 

5. The members attending a meeting are all expected to partici- 
pate in the discussion. The proportion of those attending meetings 
for worship who attend the business gatherings is surprisingly high. 
In the course of the business discussion, not all Friends, in fact, 
take part in it. Since there is no restriction on speaking, either 
on the number of occasions or in length, some Friends may 
speak too long and too often. But in 300 years the Society 
has built up a tradition which discourages too much talk, and 
often those who do not contribute to a discussion, will make their 
opinion felt. 

6. Friends go to their business meetings with fewer fixed 
attitudes, such as one finds, say, in a political gathering. Funda- 
mentally, of course, the members accept the tenets of the Society, 
but one of them is that attitudes are all modifiable by the process of 
group discussion, Friends are prepared to listen. Emotional 
language or display is out of place in a Quaker meeting. It is 
rarely seen and, what is more, has singularly little effect if used. 
Friends, therefore, tend to put facts before emotion. 

7. There are, therefore, no rules, no standing orders, no rules 
of procedure, no motions, no amendments, no closure motions, or 
any of the other apparatus with which the world of committees is 
familiar. Friends make no use of these means of limiting discussion. 
Nevertheless, there is no disorder. There is an agenda and, at times, 
it could, with advantage, be rather more detailed and precise. 

8. Finally, Friends’ gatherings are rather small. The procedure 
certainly works best at meetings of not more than 60 people. The 
same procedure is used for all meetings, whatever the size, and 
it works to some extent in all of them, sometimes very well, when 
questions of great moment are to be decided. But the annual 
conference of Friends which may number as many as 1,500 people 
is generally not a very satisfactory body. Efforts are being made to 
improve its practice and procedure. 

All kinds of questions are dealt with by Quaker meetings. Even a 
small local meeting may turn from consideration of its caretaker’s 
wages to the holding of a public meeting of protest against renewal 
of military conscription. Large public questions are as suitable for 
discussion by this method as small problems of local concern. 

There is often a good deal of social similarity between the members 
of a Quaker group. They may have many experiences and beliefs 
in common. They may be neighbours, they may have worked 
together and they hold a common faith. Affection may subsist 
between them. All these factors are helpful, but it is to be emphas- 
ised that they are not essential. Quaker procedure works at 
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conferences where the only uniform factor is the common faith, 
with members of different races, colours and languages. 

Of the effectiveness of Quakerism, it is not necessary to say much. 
Quaker work for war victims, refugees and other social unfortunates 
is well known. They have organised well and, in an emergency, 
swiftly. Similarly, when war is threatened or some grave social 
emergency, the Society can speak swiftly. It does not find it 
necessary to have a closure motion to cut short a debate. Examples 
should perhaps be quoted of the method in operation. 

The first is what may be considered a small matter, but one 
which roused considerable feeling in a local meeting : 

The question of enlarging a burial ground arose because the old 
burial ground in the Meeting House yard was filled. Strong 
sentiment was expressed, when the matter was first discussed, both 
for and against the enlargement. Those in favour of enlargement 
pointed out the fact that many families could not be given space for 
burial without increasing the size of the plot, and that failure to 
give space was unfair discrimination between families. Those 
opposed to enlargement showed that the proposed action would 
limit the playground of the school, situated on the same grounds, 
and that it made the section less desirable for residences. It must 
be understood that this subject was one on which many felt deeply. 
Those whose loved ones were buried in the tiny space allotted could 
not consider anything in connection with it dispassionately, and it 
is not surprising that they could not. Others were equally unable to 
consider dispassionately anything affecting the schoolchildren. 

Since the decision seemed impossible on the first evening, the 
clerk made no minute, and the problem was allowed to rest a 
month. It was not until six months later, however, that the 
question was settled and settled in a satisfactory manner. The 
strong emotional tone wore off, and several tempered their former 
statements, until at last it was decided to make a sufficient enlarge- 
ment of the grounds to care for those now in membership and to 
make other arrangements for the future so that the question would 
not again arise. This small enlargement was made in such a way 
as to do no important harm to the playground, and all seemed to 
approve of the clerk’s estimate of the sense of the meeting. Best of 
all, the members did not feel that a weak compromise had been 
made, but rather that the very best plan had been followed. 

On more important issues, an interesting example comes from 
France where, in May, 1945, a draft document was presented to 
the French yearly meeting stating that the Germans were solely 
responsible for the war and calling on them to repent. French 
national feeling after the occupation was profoundly embittered, 
yet the meeting did not agree upon this document, and the final 
message to German Friends agreed upon was of friendship and love. 
Another example can be taken from 1888, when an Evangelical 
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group of Friends tried to persuade the English yearly meeting to 
accept a statement of Evangelical principles amounting to a creed 
—-a notion abhorred by the Society in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. After long discussion the meeting declined to accept the 
declaration and those who represented the Evangelical point of 
view loyally accepted this decision. An even more strange example 
comes from the All Friends’ Conference of 1920. This represented 
the yearly meetings (of independent Quaker societies) all over the 
world. At that time the Polish Government was at war with Russia 
and some British dockers had refused to load ammunition into a 
ship for Poland. A British Trade Union Council of Action threat- 
ened a general strike unless British support for the Polish armies 
stopped. The British Government had eventually to climb down. 
This was all taking place during the international Quaker confer- 
ence, and a London Friend asked the conference to send a message 
of encouragement to the Council of Action. The U.S.A. was at 
that time undergoing one of its periodical anti-Red scares and 
purges, and fear of Socialism and Bolshevism was widespread among 
even the American representatives at the conference. The meeting 
united in sending a message of encouragement to the Council of 
Action and the point of view of American Friends at the conference 
was completely changed. Thus acute political questions can be 
successfully dealt with by these methods. 

One would not claim that Quaker business methods can be 
transported mechanically into other groups with different back- 
grounds and with different purposes. But the practicability of its 
spirit can be learned and some of the techniques. It is a matter for 
trial and error, and since the study of group procedures and of the 
art of discussion is now widespread, it is to be hoped that more 
conscious experimentation will take place. What can be ‘used 
easily in other bodies is the absence of voting, the requirement of 
unanimity, discussion in an atmosphere of conciliation rather than 
domination, the occasional use of periods of silence and the adjourn- 
ment of discussion. It is more important to get the correct decision 
than to get a decision by a certain time. But there is some evidence 
that the same methods can be successfully used outside the Society. 
The Government report* dealing with Bechuanaland tribes and the 
problem of Tshekedi Khama, describes how the tribesmen arrive: 
at their decisions in the same way as 2 Quaker meeting. The same 
can be observed in chiefs’ discussions in the Gambia. There is 
other evidence that primitive cultures utilise similar human poten- 
tialities which have been largely overlaid and forgotten in Western 
European culture. At home the Fellowship for Reconciliation 
and the P.P.U., moreover, apply this procedure. However, Quaker 
influence is strong in these bodies. A French community running a 
factory for making watch cases on a co-operative basis takes all 

* (Cmd. 8423). 
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decisions by common consent and not by majority vote. Every 
problem is first discussed by small groups of people who have some 
special knowledge and interest in the subject concerned. In this 
atmosphere of comradeship agreement is easily reached. This is 
regarded by the pioneers of ‘‘ Boimondau ”’ as an improvement on 
the method of majority vote because it prevents the emergence of a 
dissatis'ed minority and does not leave decisions to a chance 
majority. Where complete agreement is not reached, provisional 
measures are taken until more experience has been collected. 
Dr. Elliot Jaques, in The Changing Culture of a Factory,* wvites 
of the joint consultation machinery of the Glacier Metal Company : 
** Decisions on all matters of policy must be supported by a 
unanimous vote, and not by a mere majority. This means that 
there must be agreement among all members of (the Works) 
Council on all decisions of major importance. The principle 
behind this is that disagreements must be ironed out in advance 
of taking decisions, and that it is better to have no decision at all 
rather than a partially supported decision, and then spend the 
next months or years in a continuous wrangle between the satis- 
fied majority and the dissatisfied minority. The operation of 
this principle has not noticeably held up proceedings. It has 
meant that whenever there has been disagreement, more study 
of the problem has been necessary, so that, in the light of new 
facts, new solutions, agreeable to all, can be achieved. 


‘“* This principle of unanimity voting is now widespread in the 
firm. It is a principle of some importance, for it supports a 
conception of a community in which disagreements will be 
handled not by majority domination, nor by compromise, but 
by a working-through to new solutions by such exploration of 
factors affecting a problem that sufficient clarity to allow resolu- 


tion is achieved. .. . 

And “It is precisely because power relations may shift, while the 
authority structure remains unchanged, that the firm’s unanimity 
principle is of such value, for it allows the continuous testing-out 
and exploration of the power situation by means of constructive 
discussion, instead of intermittent testing of power which accom- 
panies executive polices and actions which have not been agreed 
and which when unacceptable lead to a piling up of stress and to 
explosive outcomes. . . 

“The members of the factory recognise that this unanimity 
rule may lead them into situations of stalemate. But they prefer 
to maintain it on the grounds that decisions so arrived at have the 
best chance of being both the most correct and the most accept- 
able. Their experience is that so long as group relations remain 
satisfactory, no stalemate occurs. People show themselves to be 
flexible enough to modify their views. On occasions when stresses 

* Tavistock Publications Ltd., 1951. 
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between groups appear, the unanimity rule is still useful. Even 

should a stalemate occur, it is by this means that the unfortunate 

consequences are avoided of taking decisions without full agree- 
ment, for decisions of this kind are usually impossible to carry out 
successfully.”’ 

Unanimity is required of juries and it is hoped for from Royal 
Commissions and Committees of Enquiry. Here what results is. 
too often a rather dreary compromise rather than the new and 
lively creative ideas which, it is important to emphasise, spring 
refreshingly more from discussions conducted with the Quaker 
spirit and procedure, than they do from ordinary meetings. Too 
often one comes home from an ordinary meeting saying : ‘“Why 
did I spend an evening listening to so much talk ?’’ This dissatisfac- 
tion and boredom is less prevalent among Quaker gatherings. 

One of the best examples of creative ideas springing from this 
procedure is to be found in the Lilienthal Report. This is the 
famous report produced for the American Government which 
advised the international ownership of sources of atomic power and 
atomic energy plants. A member of the Lilienthal Committee 
has described the work as follows : 

“It seemed fairly well agreed that most committees break 
down because many members come to their job with fully 
formed conclusions, having almost property rights in their own 
ideas, and spend all their time proposing and exhorting rather 
than listening and considering. It was inevitable that the old 
system would make for a clash of personalities even more than 
for a clash of ideas. 

“Our first joint decision, then, was to liberate all our dis- 
cussions from idea-possessiveness. No point would be argued 
down ; we agreed that we would attack the problem inductively, 
working from the ground up, assembling all facts pertinent to 
the problem as a basis for conclusions, implied or implicit. We 
agreed that all questions coming up were to be considered as 
being brought up by the group as a whole rather than by any 
single member. If a member had an objection to any one point, 
it was to ke regarded as something that troubled the group as 
a whole. 

** We agreed, too, that we were not going to issue 4 watered- 

' down report. We were not going to get into the usual type of 
barter system, trading off one pet idea against another, getting 
into committee deals just for the sake of carrying off individual 
honours. We agreed that we would issue five reports if any of us 
felt that the group report lacked directness and honesty. 

** You might call this a sort of search for individual and grcup 
objectivity. At the least, it meant that each of us was pledged to 
attempt to emancipate himself from the tyranny of his own ego. 
We were trying to create a collective wisdom. 
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** At first it was hard to do this. Every now and then the 
discussions would break down just because one of us found it 
difficult to get used to the science of joint thinking and would 
lapse into the role of prosecutor or defendant. But little by little 
the preconceived ideas dropped out; the clash of conflicting 
personalities became less and less apparent.”’ 

There need be no desire to abolish the party political struggle, 
but it has been pointed out recently that before the seventeenth 
century the House of Commons was expected to express its opinions 
unanimously. Political warfare is, however, sometimes exagger- 
ated or even invented in order to keep up party morale. There are 
widespread but unacknowledged areas of agreement between 
political parties. One may take the Town and Country Planning 
Bill, 1947, in Select Committee as an example. During discussions 
the party spirit was sharply reduced. A real effort was made, 
even by those who disliked the Bill, to make it as workable as possible. 

Quakers tend to take their procedure for granted. They have 
not made much study of it and, while they put it into practice 
when they can in bodies outside the Society to which they 
belong, no conscious effort is made by them to spread this philosophy 
and technique. The procedure is curiously ignored by the outside 
world. Despite the increasing interest in group procedures and 
discussion methods, little or no attention has been paid to the 
Quaker experiment. Perhaps this is because as yet not a great deal 
has been done in the study of groups which meet for purposes of 
action. More of such investigation might be profitable. 

It seems likely that the Quakers’ belief in the possibility of unity 
and their deliberate, unceasing effort to obtain it, combined with a 
steady rejection of every coercive device, has made them responsive 
to aspects of group life which surface distractions obscure to 
most people and in other organisations in our culture. Friends 
seem to have worked out a group discipline in harmony with 
possibilities in human nature which most of us have been trained 
to ignore. 

For 300 years Quaker business method has worked well on the 
basis of belief in the practicability of arriving at general agreement. 
The International Journal of Social Science published by UNESCO 
says, in its July, 1953, issue : 

‘* The taking by UNESCO of the first steps at a world level of 
an enquiry into international conferences, if continued, as it is 
vitally important that it should be, may well be recognised by 
future generations as the most important research work begun 
in this century.” 

It may be that the future of Western civilisation partly depends 
upon the adoption by groups of an entirely new spirit and new 
procedures. The experience of the Society of Friends may well be 
able to point out some of the way we should go. 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN A 
RURAL AREA‘ 


By D. P. LAMBERT, M.D., D.T.M.& H., D.P.H., Divisional 


Prorie who live in rural districts are engaged in agriculture. 
That is a truism. Agriculture is a unique industry. It can only 
be carried on over large spaces of open land. You must have 
fields to plough. You can’t drive your plough through a building 
estate. You can’t take a combine harvester with any profit over 
the pavements and cobblestones of a large city. You must have 
green fields, and because you must have green fields, the 
population must be scattered, and you get inevitably from the 
fundamental condition of the industry the pattern of rural Eng- 
land: a patchwork of fields, scattered farms, isolated hamlets, 
little villages at crossroads and bridges, and here and there, at 
important centres of communication, a small market town. And 
because the population is scattered you can never get a big 
audience together in any one place. People are not going to come 
five, 10 or 15 miles to hear you talk about this and that. They 
have more to do. You are limited also by the size of the village 
hall. The biggest village hall in my division holds with a squeeze 
about 300 people. The smallest holds about 20, and that is with 
a squeeze too. You can get a bigger audience, weather permitting 
(and in the English climate that is a very big question mark), at 
open air functions. Agricultural shows and local sports meetings 
often attract a large audience from far and near. These things 
are fundamental and limiting, and determine what you may do, 
to some degree what you must do. 

I said that agriculture is a unique industry. It would have 
been more accurate if I had described it as a unique group of 
industries, because farming is of many different kinds. Except 
that they beth cultivate the earth, there is little in common be- 
tween the man who manages a large, highly mechanised, thousand- 
acre food factory in East Anglia, with a four or five years’ rotation 
of corn, roots and leys, and the West Highland crofter who digs 
for subsistence in an acre and a half; and these differ again from 
the flock master who feeds his sheep on the Lakeland hills, or 
from the Gloucestershire dairy farmer, or the poultry farmer, or 
the man who breeds pedigree cattle, or the fruit farmer, or the 


* Address delivered at the C.C.H.E. Residential Week-end Seminar for 
Medical Officers of Health, April 24-28, 1953. 
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market gardener, and at the other extreme the forester, the man 
who takes his crop in 100 or 200 years’ time. What each man 
does is determined by the soil he tills, the climate he endures and 
to some degree by nearness to the markets. You can’t just say 
“ agriculture ’’, and leave it at that. 


You get differences of size, too. ‘The man who owns his own 
large farm has a different approach from the man who hires a 
small one. You cannot expect—well, you may expect if you like, 
but you won’t get much good from it—the small man to be adven- 
turous, or to blossom forth on something new. He can’t afford 
to. He dare not take the risk. The man who owns his own farm 
is much more easy to persuade towards improvement than the 
tenant farmer ; and the farmer has a different attitude from that 
of the agricultural worker, the hired hand. A particularly diffi- 
cult class of person to handle is the seasonal and migratory worker 
who comes, stays for a while, does a particular job and moves on 
to another. 


And yet, although I have stressed and intended to stress these 
differences, there is something fundamental to the countryman. 
He lives close to Nature, and fundamentally he is honest. You 
can’t cheat Mother Earth. From the soil you get back exactly 
what you put into it, not more and not less. Over the years 
Mother Earth plays fair. Treat her well, she will reward you. 
Neglect her, exploit her, starve her, and she will starve you in 
return. Literally, starve you. Think of the dust bowls in 
America. That is starvation, that is what comes of ill-treating 
Mother Earth. The countryman distrusts easy ways, short cuts, 
get-rich-quick methods. In his own words, “ You'll get nothing 
dirt cheap but dirt”. He is right to distrust them. He is not 
only close to Nature, he is utterly dependent on Nature; the 
forces of Nature—flood, drought, untimely frost, gales or wind, 
a sudden hailstorm—can in a very short time destroy a whole 
year’s work, and there is nothing, absolutely nothing, that the 
countryman or anyone else can do when faced with Nature in a 
destructive mood. He becomes resigned, patient, fatalistic, 
stoical. There is a good country proverb: “ He that endures, 
overcomes”. I have said that, because of the nature of the indus- 
try, the countryman is scattered, part of a dispersed population. 
He has few human contacts. Those contacts, family contacts, 
religious and neighbourly contacts, are correspondingly more 
intimate, and a strong community feeling develops. With few 
contacts, he is exposed to few new ideas. ‘The countryman, there- 
fore, is slow to accept new ideas, slow to understand another 
man’s point of view. His typical attitude is expressed in his 
own phrase: “ We'll summer it, and then we'll winter it, and 
then we'll see”. He is thrown much on his own resources, and 
within his own sphere he becomes very competent. Outside his 
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own sphere he is ignorant, prejudiced and superstitious, and 
that sphere includes the sphere of health to a certain 
degree. 

But the countryman does think in biological terms. He takes 
part all day in biological processes. He does not call them that, 
but that is what he does, and I would rather talk on a health 
topic to an audience of countrymen than I would to an audience 
of Oxford graduates. A man can have a Double First in Literae 
Humaniores and be biologically illiterate. he countryman may 
indeed be quite expert in some branches that concern us. It is 
very rash to speak lightly to a country audience on genetics or on 
nutrition. A man who has been breeding pigs all his life and 
whose forefathers have been pig breeders before him knows a lot 
about genetics. It is very wrong ever to underestimate the 
abilities of your audience. It is never wise to over-simplify explan- 
ations, and, after all, if you know more than he does about some 
things, he knows a great deal more than you do about others. 
I like the story of the teacher newly come to a country school who 
thought. she would start the story of wool with something the 
children would be sure to understand, so put up a big black- 
board picture of a sheep and said, “ Now, what’s that?” And 
they looked at it and said nothing. ‘Come, come, surely you 
know what that is?” And they looked at it and eventually one 
boy rather timidly put up his hand and said, “ Please, miss, I 
* think it’s a two-year-old Border-Leicester tup.” We do well to 
remember that in the twentieth century there has been a techno- 
logical and scientific revolution in agriculture. Dr. Johnson said 
one green field was very like another, which goes to prove that 
a very distinguished man, a townsman if ever there was one, 
could be very unobservant. It was not true even in the eighteenth 
century when he said it. One green field is not like another. 
There are immense differences. 


One more thing about the countryman’s attitudes in general— 
the farmer's prosperity depends on markets as well as on the 
forces of Nature: the home market, the overseas market. Markets 
depend on government policy as regards imports, custom duties, 
subsidies, price controls, and the countryman is very afraid of the 
urban interest because the urban interest is in cheap food at any 
price, even if that price means the ruin of agriculture. We have 
paid it already ; it was paid in the long decline from the peak of 
English farming prosperity about 1860 ; it was paid in the dread- 
ful period between the wars. 

I have talked up to now of farmers and farm people., There 
are others in the country besides farmers; cattle dealers, corn 
chandlers, tradesmen, shopkeepers of all kinds—grocers, iron- 
mongers, drapers, butchers, what have you—craftsmen and 
mechanics, garage hands; in general these tend to conform to 
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what I might call the rural climate of opinion, but with indi- 
vidual differences. There are the professional classes—clergy, 
teachers, doctors, men of law—who tend to have, not so much a 
rural, as a professional outlook, and they can be and often are 
very influential. Then there are many retired persons. These 
keep their own attitudes, formed in the years of their labour, but 
they are important out of all proportion to their numbers, 
because being retired they are free to take part, often a very 
active and honourable part, in voluntary activities of ail kinds. 
It is as well to bear them in mind. 


So much in general for the background against which all our 
work must be conceived. 1 should like to talk briefly about a few 
groups within the community, and first of the country doctors. 
‘They are most important. Before we start any scheme or pro- 
ject, it is essential to give the practitioners advance information, 
and if possible to secure their co-operation, because if the pro- 
fession speaks with two voices, the public will support the one 

which promises it least trouble. Most people would rather take 
risks than take trouble, and if we are asking them to do some- 
thing which means taking a little care and a little trouble—and 
most of the things we ask them to do require the taking of just 
that—then we have to have the doctors on our side. Who is 
going to teach the country doctors? Probably they could learn 
more from the health visitor than they could from the medical 
officer of health, but their professional dignity demands the 
medical officer. It is not that they don’t know the facts on 
which we base our health education movement. The enemy is 
not ignorance, but inertia, a much stiffer enemy. What do we 
want to convince the family doctor about? Breast feeding: every- 
body knows that it is good ; everybody knows that it should be 
advocated. But as long as the country doctor, or any doctor for 
that matter, is prepared at the slightest sign of resistance or reluc- 
tance, or at the slightest difficulty, to recommend a change to the 
bottle, then you are wasting your time talking about breast feed- 
ing. The doctor has to be persuaded, actively persuaded, of the 
value of breast feeding. As Aristotle says, in practical matters 
it is not knowledge that counts but the doing of it, and it is in the 
doing of it that I am afraid our colleagues sometimes let us down. 
Then, again, vaccination and immunisation—-one of the doctors 
in my division vaccinates at least 97 per cent of all children born 
in his practice and immunises them against diphtheria before 
they reach the age of one. The average for the division is 15 
per cent. It is not the lack of knowledge, the facts are before 
them. We have somehow to persuade them, to convince them, to 
turn that 15 per cent into 97 per cent. Most important, a lot of 
doctors need a lot of teaching about mental health. It is con- 
sidered to be a professional disgrace if you miss an acute appen- 
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dix or a fractured bone, and a still greater disgrace if, knowing 
that the patient has an appendix or a fracture, you treat him 
for something else. But they will cheerfully misdiagnose a 
neurosis or even a psychosis, or treat what they will probably in 
private talk admit to be a mental condition with a certificate and 
a bottle of medicine and say nothing about it at all. Until we 
can change, and radically change, that attitude, our talk about 
mental health is going to be largely hot air. 

Then there are the women’s organisations, Women’s Institutes, 
church and chapel groups, that can best be approached by the 
health visitor, the district nurse, the midwife, last of all by the 
medical officer of health and his medical assistants. ‘They are 
interested in child welfare, and we still need to teach sound doc- 
trine on child welfare. New generations are coming up and new 
generations are as ignorant as their predecessors. We have to 
repeat the fundamentals and particularly emphasise two things 
which it seems to me are much neglected: the care of the feet-— 
if we took more care of our children’s feet we should have fewer 
crippled old men and women—and the importance of an 
adequate amount of sleep. Daylight saving may be a very good 
thing in many ways, but it bedevils the children’s bedtime. 
Nutrition—we still need to teach the fundamentals of nutrition. 
We still need to teach the importance of clean food in the home. 
People are very willing to hear what the shopkeepers or the café 
restaurant proprietors ought to do. It does not always please 
them so much if you tell them what they themselves don’t do in 
their own homes and ought to be doing. It has to be said. They 
are very interested, morbidly interested, in the infectious diseases, 
particularly in that word of dread, poliomyelitis. ‘That you need 
to play down. Equally you need to play up tuberculosis. ‘They 
do not seem to think that it is an infectious disease, and a very 
dangerous one. And they have to be awakened. The true facts 
need presenting. Then home accidents cause more deaths than all 
the infectious diseases put together, and can only be pre- 
vented by interesting the people in the home, and particularly 
the mothers. The facts need to be put forward, and put forward 
again and again, until we get results. 

I should like to touch briefly on a special sub-group of the 
female population—the mothers who come to clinics. We waste 
a lot of time preaching to the converted. If a woman has just 
brought her baby to be immunised, it is no good lecturing her 
about the value of immunisation against diphtheria. She knows 
that already. It is a popular thing to do, from churches down- 
wards, but it is not really profitable. And I do regret here the 
disappearance of the mobile film units. The coming of a film 
unit in a rural district was something of an event. It stimulated 
interest. It was most valuable, and that petty piece of Treasury 
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parsimony has probably done more harm than any other single 
measure of recent years. 

Then there are the farmers’ organisations: the National 
Farmers’ Union, the National Agricultural Workers’ Union, and, 
most important of ali, the Young Farmers’ Clubs. They are the 
liveliest and most critical audiences you will ever get in the 
country, or, I may say, out of it. Whenever people talk about 
the degeneracy of modern youth, I think about the Young 
Farmers’ Clubs and am encouraged. They are good, and these are 
the people who will mould opinion in the future. It is worth 
while giving any amount of your time and attention to them. 
The work has to be done by the medical officer of health and his 
assistants. “They could learn more from the nurse and the health 
visitor, but there is a prejudice against being talked to by women. 
It ought to disappear but it doesn’t—not in the remote country. 
And you can interest them most of all in clean water. 


There is still need for the protection of water supplies, par- 
ticularly in rural areas. The first English Sanitary Act, of 1388, 
the Statute of Sewers, was aimed at defending our water courses 
from pollution by dung and filth. There is still need to protect 
our drinking waters. It would surprise you to go into the country 
and learn what a lot of raw, dangerously polluted water people 
drink because at the moment there is no other supply. 

They are interested also in clean milk. Most of them are very 
anxious to see clean, tubercle-free milk produced, if only because 
it pays them. It is an awful help if you can get a man’s pocket 

ulling on your side. It pays to produce clean, tubercle-free 
milk. They have got enough sense to realise it. They are rather 
reserved on the need for pasteurising milk that is not clean, and 
is not tubercle-free. We have still to do a considerable task of 
persuasion. 

They are not quite so interested, although they are coming 
round, on the need for adequately housing farm workers: the 
old cottage was good enough for grandpa and it will do for me. 

They similarly need to be persuaded of the need for extending 
welfare services. Welfare services of all kinds that are common- 
place, and rightly commonplace, in towns and boroughs hardly 
reach the country. The difficulties ave time and transport, but 
we need to put our services on wheels and bring them to the 
people. For a farmer at a busy time, for a mother with young 
children at any time of the year, services that are not near at 
hand might as well be in Timbuctoo for all the good he or she 
can get out of them. 

Lastly you want to talk to farmers about the exploitation of 
child labour on farms. I used to think, as part of the mythology 
one is brought up on, that farmers’ children were rosy-cheeked, 
sturdy-limbed, strong and healthy, and it occurred to me to 
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measure the superiority of farmers’ children as compared with 
other dwellers in the country. I took a sample survey quite 
recently and compared the incidence of defects found at routine 
school medical inspections amongst farmers’ children and amongst 
rural non-farm dwellers. The farmers’ children had the worst 
of it! Looking into it I could think of three possible causes. 
Qualitative malnutrition—the farmer’s child is well fed in the 
sense of having his little stomach filled, but in some of the remoter 
dales he seldom sees green vegetables or fresh fruit. Then there 
is a tendency not to seek medical aid when medical aid would 
help. Remoteness from the doctor and from clinics is the cause 
of that. And there is a certain degree of exploitation of child 
labour. Let us keep a level balance on this topic. I am not sug. 
gesting that the horrors of the 1820's are being repeated in our 
country villages. That is not so. And again, many children enjoy 
working on farms and are properly and rightly employed by the 
farmer. They are better working a bit at home than they would 
be racketing about the streets or attending the cinema. But, 
allowing for that, there are some children who bear a burden of 
responsibility and do work which is beyond their years. That 
needs watching and checking. I have a record of 51 farmers’ boys 
in the last year of school-—42 work regularly at home before they 
come to school. When I say work, I mean work, not mere play- 
ing at work, and 34 of these drive tractors as part of their job. 
Of 48 farmers’ daughters 30 work at home, farm work, not help- 
ing mother, and 18 drive tractors. They begin work about the 
age of 11. ‘These are the figures from a secondary modern 
school : 


Age No. of boys Working Driving 
tractors 
il 


12 

13 

14 
*One can drive a tractor but does not work regularly. 


And for comparison these are the figures from a girls’ grammar 
school : 
Age * No. of girls Working Driving 
tractors 
11 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
*None of them works—it is the examination year. But all 
three can drive tractors. 
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Now when children work at home their school work suffers. 
They come to school tired ; they are sleepy and listless, and as 
long as the school is prepared to put up with it, all is well. But 
if pressure is put on at school, the children’s health undoubtedly 
suffers. I have a record of one girl aged 11 who in January, 
getting up early in the morning before it was light, did two hours’ 
work before she came to school. She can milk by hand and by 
machine, she can drive the van and the tractor, and when she 
went home after school she worked again. Her blood pressure 
was 140/90. There is need for considerably more study and 
research on this topic. I am hoping to undertake it in the fore- 
seeable future, and I hope many other people will, because we 
have here a social problem of some magnitude. 

Another group—schoolchildren: you cannot start health educa- 
tion of schoolchildren unless you have the co-operation of the 
teachers. Usually you have to start educating the teachers first: 
having done that, the way is made clear for you. We want to 
teach schoolchildren personal hygiene in all its branches. It 
should be taught at home, but this is not always done ; somebody 
is needed to fill the gap and that somebody is us. And by exten- 
sion from personal hygiene, we can give them sound ideas on the 
functions of the human body and the biology of health and of 
disease. I do not mean that we want to teach them to be young 
doctors, but we could teach them to be sound on the funda- 
mentals. 

Then there are the miscellaneous groups, W.E.A., Rotary, Old 
People’s Welfare Committees, etc. They can be taught. by any 
member of the health team—doctor, health visitor, midwife, home 
help, sanitary inspector. You do not get any chance to put them 
through a course of education, not in the ordinary way, but you 
can speak on the topic of the day or on the topic of the day after 
tomorrow. If you are planning something solid, it does good to 
sow seeds well in advance so that when the time comes you find 
people’s minds receptive. 

Money is important, I know that. The Rural District Councils 
spend the money ; but it is unnecessary to press them to spend 
money on sewerage, housing, collection of refuse ; the ratepayers 
will see to it that these topics are kept before them. You do need 
to press for clean water and in some places for added 
water supplies. I had very reluctantly to smother a sewerage 
scheme because of lack of water. Water supplies which were 
adequate 40-50 years ago are no longer adequate now; there 
has been a considerable increase in the use of water, particu- 
larly in the country. Before you start schemes you do want to be 
sure that the water is there to work them. 

Then we want to convince them of the need not only to pass 
clean food laws but to enforce them ; lessons have to be taught. 
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But they buy their meat from so-and-so and they know they are 
not going to get the best cuts if they sue him in court. 

You need to persuade them to provide proper camp sites. I 
would not stop camping, but bad camps are tending to spread 
irregularly up and down the countryside. 

You need to persuade them to spend money on health educa- 
tion. You can do nothing effective without money. To do any- 
thing far-reaching, we must be prepared to spend money and to 
spend big money. If I were allowed to spend as much money in 
publishing the insurance companies’ statistics as brewers have 
spent on trying to convince us that “ Beer is best” I could turn 
this into a temperate nation, but without money I am not pre- 
pared to compete with the brewer, or the chemist. I could kill 
the disease “ night starvation” with the money that particular 
firm spends on its advertising. Money is important, not all- 
important, but it is important. We say in Scotland “ Don’t marry 
money, but marry where money is” 

Finally, individuals: we all make daily contacts with people, 
and every contact is an opportunity. We must imbue every mem- 
ber of the health team, from the home help to the medical officer 
himself, with zeal to teach and take every advantage of every 
opportunity. When you call to see people in the course of your 
work you generally call because something has happened and a 
few words to a few individuals in a particular situation can give 
you hundredfold benefits. You yourself must be an essential part 
of any scheme of health education—and it goes on and on and on ; 
you never finish teaching and you never finish learning. On the 
fly-leaf of his Bible, Oliver Cromwell wrote the following words: 
“To cease to become better is to cease to be good”. That can be 
our motto too. 


THE DANGEROUS AGE 


The fascination of pretty coloured pills and tablets for the two-year-old is 
a constant cause of accidental poisoning. The new “ Kidipruf ’’ container 
has a spring lid which requires greater finger strength than the small 
child can exert, and a trick connection which prevents the lid coming right 
off and spilling the contents. It is made of light metal so that it cannot 
be broken or squashed. The immediate action of a child or an adult to a 
small container is to try and screw or pull the lid off. With this container 
it is impossible to do so. This is an article which should interest doctors, 
nurses, health visitors and the parents of young children, in addition to 
pharmaceutical manufacturers and distributors. 
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DISCUSSION WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 


By K. H. McALLiSTER, B.A. 
Organiser for Further Educa ion, Somerset Education Authority 


Tue other day I attended a conference of community centre wardens 
in the West of England. The guest speaker had just returned to 
England from West Africa where he had been training an African 
in the techniques of running a community centre. Comparing his 
experiences abroad with his life as a community centre warden in 
England, the speaker said that in the colonial centre he could and 
did put on a whole series of lectures and discussion groups each 
week which were packed out with adults and young people. On 
the other hand, it was quite difficult to start and sustain groups 
engaged in purely recreational pursuits. In most centres in England 
the very reverse was the situation. Leisure activities were popular, 
but discussion groups suffered a high mortality rate. His audience, 
experienced wardens everyone of them, readily agreed. The 
speaker ventured an explanation. In West Africa we have, what 
are to all intents and purposes, new states: peoples about to 
achieve nationhood for the first time. Enthusiasm for education 
abounds — it is the key to the golden life to come. 

In England, in the midst of large cities and thousands of people, 
there exists real loneliness. However, man is a gregarious creature 
and all attempts in the modern world to persuade him to enjoy 
himself alone will not extinguish the deep instincts within him for 
contact with his fellows. The community centre, the village hall, 
the W.E.A. or evening class and the youth club, are some of the 
places where men and women and young people meet to restore the 
social contacts menaced by our individualist society. In these 
and other centres of social intercourse discussion of one kind and 
another takes place, and, since the war, possibly because of it, formal 
discussion in groups has become a regular feature. Because 
attempts at discussion are so widespread it is important that it 
should be done well. The educational consequences are consider- 
able and it is necessary to ensure that discussion groups are not 
exploited by the ‘‘ clever”? leader for his own ends—particularly 
with young people. These young people, free of the cynicism of 
their elders and sincere in their approach to new ideas, make 
good material for discussion groups. On the other hand, young 
people are naturally limited in experience and somewhat inarticu- 
late, or unpractised in logical thinking and expression. Being 
sincere and sometimes naive they approach new activities with an 
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uncritical enthusiasm. They feed on success, but are put off by 
failure unless there is a steady hand to guide them through a crisis. 
With all age groups discussion is of immense social value, teaching 
and encouraging good manners, tolerance, humour, clear thinking 
and honesty, and the capacity to take decisions, an excellent training 
ground for democrats. 

The best place to investigate the possibilities of discussion with 
young people is in the youth club. Whatever the banner under 
which it meets—Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A., mixed clubs or open clubs 
—its existence guarantees a serious purpose. 

There is a natural resistance among many young people to 
attending gatherings with an educational flavour and once they 
have left school. But this can be overcome by skilful leadership, as 
was demonstrated in my presence at a course on discussion-leading 
for youth club leaders. The demonstrator conducted a series of 
discussions, designed to show possible techniques and methods in 
presenting a subject, introducing or extracting facts, exercising 
control and so on. In the first discussion the leader handed out 
a number of cards bearing the names of possible activities in a 
youth club—table tennis, dancing, drama, gramophone recitals 
and a number of others, including discussion. The group then 
voted by putting the cards on a board in order of popularity. 
Discussion came easily bottom. The rest of the demonstration was 
taken up with a series of short discussions. The young people found 
themselves acting parts, pinning up pictures, drawing on black- 
boards, answering quizzes, writing down answers, being called on 
to help the leaders, and even being split up into sub-groups, each 
with its own leader. Everyone talked and the demonstrator had 
the utmost difficulty in exercising control. The leader was quick to 
exploit his success and point out that discussion was an exciting and 
pleasant way of spending an hour and, conducted in the right way, 
would prove a popular item in the activities of a youth club. 

That evening’s work, however, was the result of careful thought 
on the part of the leader and proved that success in this direction 
can be won as a result of hard work and planning. It is just this 
problem of leadership (as in many other things) that makes group 
discussion such a difficult activity to maintain among young people. 
The leader must exercise authority, not by the standards of leader- 
ship shown on the football or cricket field, but by virtue of qualities 
we normally associate with adults, that is people of greater experi- 
ence. Ability to assert one’s personality in a quiet, tolerant but 
firm way does not come naturally to many young people, but can 
only result from practice and experience of life. It is this lack of 
experience that causes adolescents to accept adults as arbiters in 
disputes or arguments. Discussion on subjects such as juvenile 
delinquency, equal pay, capital punishment, modern art, and so 
on, will demand the exercise of considerable judgment and powers 
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of objective reasoning which is contrary to the nature of most young 
people. The leader, therefore, unless there are gifted youngsters 
available, should be an older person and the task usually falls on 
the club leader. 

Assuming the problem of leadership to be settled (an enormous 
assumption), the task of introducing discussion as an activity must 
then be faced. In Somerset we have had a variety of experience in 
this respect. Some clubs are so well run that young people will 
respond to any new activity, such as discussion, out of their loyalty 
to the club leader. In other cases people can only be brought 
together if all suggestion of education or self-improvement is 
omitted from the advertisements. Attempts vary from the forma- 
tion of discussion groups as formal occasions to the unorganised 
spontaneous discussion sometimes brought about by a hawk-eyed 
group leader descending on a small chattering group, waiting for 
some odd remark of a challenging or provocative nature to form the 
subject of, and excuse for, a discussion, This completely spontane- 
ous approach can sometimes be successful, but the discussion may 
collapse through lack of information on the part of the group or 
leader. A happy combination of the two approaches is to wait for 
the signs of interest (a dispute in a corner) and when things get 
heated up to stop the argument with an agreement that a more 
formal discussion will be held later on that very subject. 

One group of my acquaintance had a discussion evening about 
twice or three times in a winter. The leader chose half a dozen 
or so subjects varying from simple ones like How I spent my 
Holidays to The Colour Bar. The subjects were written on slips of 
paper and drawn from a hat. If the drawer of the slip wished to 
say nothing about that subject, someone else was invited to start. 
The leader had prepared a little on each subject and simply watched 
for the one of greatest interest to the group to emerge. This became 
the topic for the evening. ‘This is a most successful group and the 
leader has not hesitated to allow a red herring or a completely 
unprepared-for subject to become the main theme. She argued 
that with young people one has first to encourage them to talk, 
to express themselves boldly and clearly. Only after much practice 
can we ask them to sustain a discussion on a serious topic for any 
length of time in a logical way. | 

Dr. Davies* has already emphasised the importance of prepara- 
tion and, in connection with it, of giving careful consideration to 
the individuals making up the group. I have come across leaders 
who will not attempt any real preparation and take a chance on the 
discussion being kept going by good group participation. But while 
this may come off now and then, it is obviously bound to fail sooner 
or later. In fact, young people tend to demand more from the 


* W. Emrys Davies, ‘Introducing Discussion”, Health Education Journal, 
July, 1953. 
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leader than adults and, therefore, some form of preparation is 
necessary. The method of preparing will vary from leader to leader, 
but will involve consideration of at least four problems— interest, 
information, controversy and presentation. 

Regarding interest, we might ask ourselves how interested is 
the group in the subject ? If not very much so, one might consider 
means of arousing that interest. (If that task is too formidable, 
then obviously the subject should not be discussed.) If the interest 
is already there, then its exploitation in the interests of the discussion 
is the major task. Information should be limited to that necessary 
for a satisfactory discussion of the chosen topic. It is not necessarily 
the task of the leader to provide the information but to see that it is 
brought forth at the proper time, either by eliciting it from a 
member of the group, providing the means whereby the group can 
obtain it for themselves (that is, dictionary, encyclopedia, maps, 
etc.) or, as the need arises, giving it himself. One should distinguish 
between information which will be readily accepted (the population 
of Hong Kong, the amount of money spent on armaments, etc.) and 
that which will arouse controversy (the causes of evolution, the 
quality of American films). The former should be given with little 
waste of time, but the latter should be the result of a group effort. 
Much trouble will be avoided if the leader makes a few notes on the 
connection between his group, either collectively or as individuals 
with the subject. (‘‘ My group is a rural one, therefore I will 
direct the discussion on Soil Erosion on local, practical lines. In 
discussing the Mau Mau I must remember that Bill’s elder brother 
is an active serviceman there : ‘ What does your brother say about 
it in his letters, Bill?’ When discussing Holidays Abroad I must 
remember that Barbara (lucky girl!) goes abroad every year : 
must be careful not to let her dominate the discussion ’’). Their 
idiosyncrasies should be noted, and it is well to remember that in 
group discussion opinions are ‘‘ facts ’’ to be borne in mind by the 
group leader. A “ flat-earther ’’ (a rare but not extinct species !) 
could upset a group completely unless the leader is ready to handle 
his point of view with the same impartiality shown to more orthodox 
participants. 

By controversy is simply meant that aspect of a subject which is 
going to cause most disagreement. This disagreement will probably 
be the reason for a discussion being held at all. 

Methods of presenting a subject are extremely important. All 
young people are born actors and only cease being so when told by 
their elders not to be so silly. The group leader can, therefore, use 
imaginative ways of presenting his subjects. I hope the reader will 
permit the description of something like a personal triumph by way 
ofillustration. At one time during the war I found myself Education 
Officer of a large garrison in the Middle East. Each unit in the 
garrison had its own education officer responsible for a weekly 
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programme, including the famous ABCA half-hour. One officer 
confessed he could get nothing out of his men in this period. “I 
lecture to them for about three-quarters of an hour,”’ he said, ‘‘ and 
get few questions and no participation.’”” My honour as a G.E.O. 
with a known bias for the discussion techniques was at stake so 
I took the group myself on one occasion. The topic of the moment 
was the punishment of war criminals. In five minutes we had 
volunteers playing the parts of Germans on trial for their lives—a 
Luftwaffe pilot, a general, a housewife and a politician. Each 
defended himself for two or three minutes, the audience being 
prosecuting and defending counsels and judge all rolled into one. 
After twenty minutes or a half-hour of this I concluded with a short 
talk on the international law in respect of this problem. A talk 
they were now prepared to listen to because of the interest aroused 
by the discussion. 

Discussion in a social atmosphere should grow and develop in 
purpose, technique and content. There is, of course, a social and 
educational value in discussing what might appear on the surface to 
be a fairly frivolous subject. But genuine teaching and changing 
of attitudes can take place by the creation of the “ permissive 
atmosphere ’’ described by Miss Johnson.* In this connection 
discussion could be undertaken as a preparatory stage to having a 
lecture. In one club I attempted this myself, choosing:a subject 
of which I had no more expert knowledge than the group—Keeping 
Clean. Cutting out advertisements for commodities such as soap, 
bath powder, toothbrush, sponge, etc., I pasted them on cardboard. 
A magnetic blackboard was used for the discussion; a flannel- 
_ graph, or even a blackboard and drawing-pins, would have done 
as well. Three columns were drawn with the headings Essential, 
Helpful and Luxury. A few jokes (easy in this subject !) helped to 
create the atmosphere. The. symbols were handed out and the 
members of the group were asked to place them in the correct 
column in relation to the question of Keeping Clean. The tech- 
nique of handling the discussion afterwards was fairly straight- 
forward. The leader selects a symbol, preferably one unusually 
placed. ‘‘ Why have you put the toothbrush in the luxury column, 
Marjorie ’’? ‘‘ Well, it is not essential—an apple a day will do as 
well.””. This provokes an outburst of indignation from Harry. 
** My mouth would taste horrible if I did not clean my teeth each 
day.”’ The rest of the discussion usually goes like clock-work. 
It is surprising how different is the attitude of individuals to the 
simplest health problem ; the necessity for having regular baths, 
washing hands after visits to the toilet, and soon. On each occasion 
we got bogged down for lack of information, I took the symbols off 
the board. In conclusion the group agreed that we were surprisingly 


* M. L. Johnson, “Theory of Free Group Discussion’’. Health Education 
Journal, July, 1953. 
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ignorant about the everyday problems of keeping ourselves clean. 
I suggested inviting the local medical officer to visit the club and 
give a talk on the subject, and this was readily agreed to. 

Perhaps a brief description of several actual discussions held with 
young people or in a similar atmosphere will be of interest to the 
reader. 

Clean Food. An expert (a bacteriologist) in the chair. The group 
is offered samples of food in various stages of cleanliness and condi- 
tion. ‘‘ Would you eat this?’’ “‘ Why not?’ ‘‘ What do you 
mean by germs or bacteria ?’’ “‘ Are they all harmful ?’’ ‘“* What 
can we do to help the clean food campaign ? ”’ 

Choosing a Tie. Half a dozen or so ties were hung over a rail. 
One of the group was brought to the front. The discussion centred 
on the choice of a suitable tie to go with this particular suit. Theories 
of harmony and contrast introduced. 

Comparison of Paintings. Four paintings of landscapes hung on a 
wall with names of painters concealed. A silent appreciation by 
the group and a vote in order of preference. Result of voting written 
up and the pictures placed in order of popularity. Discussion 
begins : ‘‘ Why did you put this first? ’’ ‘* But it came bottom on 
your list,’ etc. At the end of the discussion a fresh vote to see if 
attitudes have changed. The discussion should lead to more 
action—visit to art gallery, visiting lectures, formation of art 
groups, etc. 

Advertising. Similar to the previous technique. 

Choosing a Menu. A menu is presented to the group who have a 
fixed sum to spend on this meal. This will mean that something 
will have to be left out. Some people spend all on a substantial 
main course, others choose a lighter dish to include their cup of 
tea, a sweet, or a roll of bread. Voting takes place again and the 
results on the blackboard give rise to the discussion. This can 
also be the prelude to a lecture by an expert. 

Let us then use the sincerity, enthusiasm and vigour of young 
people and introduce discussions wherever we can. I believe we 
should begin with the spontaneous short discussion. This should 
lead to a set period on a given subject using imaginative methods 
of presentation such as dramatic impersonations with or without 
scripts, magnetic blackboards, photographs, quizzes and so on, the 
emphasis being on short contributions and plenty of action. 

But discussion.among young people should not be designed merely 
to give good entertainment. Our youth clubs are schools of training 
in democracy. Together with our adult classes, trade unions and 
political parties, they should provide the future leaders of society. 
The problems of this society call for clear, courageous thinkers, not 
tub-thumpers or robots. Discussion, being the enemy of dogmatism, 
will quickly expose the windbag and shallow thinker. This is 
particularly so where discussion is intended to be a guide to action, 
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as in committee work. No club can function without a committee 
and usually a number of sub-committees. They should be run as 
discussion groups with the chairman playing the role of group 
leader. Democracy can only have real meaning if it is linked with 
responsibility and a well-run youth club can grow in moral stature 
as the members see their ideas, produced in discussion, accepted and 
acted upon. The good discussion should include a summing-up 
which will show the group how far it has got and where it goes 
from there. In committee work the items on the agenda are really 
separate discussions, each needing its own summary with responsi- 
bility for any action agreed upon clearly defined. Large committees 
(over 15 ?) make full group participation impossible and it is better 
to limit its size so that in a given period all may have a chance to 
join in. It is surprising how this simple point is overlooked. I have 
seen committees of between 40 and 60 meeting for an hour or so. 
If all spoke they wouldn’t have more than a minute or two each, 
whereas if a decision is to be reached democratically each member 
may have to come in several times. Although a committee meeting 
should be run on discussion lines to get the best results it should 
also conform to normal committee rules of procedure if it is to give 
maximum benefit to young people as a training for future civic 
duties. 

_A form of discussion that is becoming popular and which can 
be of immense value is the Youth Parliament. This is, after all, 
only a discussion in a dramatic form. This activity, which should 
only be encouraged after experience in the smaller group has been 
obtained, will bring together the most capable young people in an 
area. Local government is perhaps a better subject for these 
meetings than the affairs of the central government—at least at 
first. Young people can then visit the local council chambers, the 
magistrate’s court, the health department and other organs of local 
government. Democracy is our declared choice as a way of life ; 
but democracy means nothing if it does not involve the direct 
participation of our citizens in the running of things. The adminis- 
tration of affairs in a democracy is through committees (that is, 
discussion groups), and the training of young people towards this 
end is a task of national importance. 
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EVALUATING EXHIBITS* 


By ANDIE KNUTSON, Ph.D. 
Chief, Research and Evaluation Section, Office of Health 
Education, U.S. Public Health Service. 


Tue general purposes of this study were to evaluate the relative 
effectiveness of the 42 scientific exhibits on display at the Boston 
meetings of the American Public Health Association, November 
8-12, 1948, and to investigate some methods for pretesting such 
exhibits. An attempt was made to measure effectiveness both 
from the exhibitor’s and the observer’s points of view. 

At times in the past, data on the amount of attention the 
exhibits attract and the amount of interest they sustain have been 
submitted as evidence of their effectiveness. Such data were not 
regarded in this study as evidence of effectiveness, but, rather, as 
evidence that certain conditions necessary for effectiveness have 
been satisfied. An exhibit may very well satisfy these conditions 
while still leaving the observer uninformed, with negative atti- 
tudes, or dissatisfied, without any desire to act. 

In this study, the measure of effectiveness from the exhibitor’s 
point of view was considered to be its success in accomplishing 


the specific purpose for which it was designed, whether that pur- 
pose was to incite curiosity, to inform, to educate, to elicit action 
of some kind, or to obtain a list of prospective customers. 


The Methods 

Two separate approaches were used in accomplishing the pur- 
poses of this study: (1) Interviews were conducted with a sample 
of A.P.H.A. members and visitors in a public opinion survey ; 
and (2) a group of members and students participated in an 
evaluation of the success of the exhibits in achieving their objec- 
tives as stated by the exhibitors. Methods used in earlier museum 
and health education exhibit studies were considered in planning 
this invesiigation. Use was also made of the findings of earlier 
studies in interpreting the results obtained and in outlining 
methods of applying the data available on successful exhibits to 
the improvement of new exhibits. 

In all, 217 A.P.H.A. members and guests were interviewed. 
About 80 per cent of these interviews were made in the vicinity 
of the exhibit hall, but out of sight of the exhibits themselves— 
at the exits, in the meeting rooms, and in the cafeteria. The 


*Reprinted from American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 39, No. 8, 
August, 1949. 
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remainder of the interviews were made at the entrances to the 
meeting rooms at Hotel Statler. An attempt was made to select 
persons at random, but the sample cannot be considered a truly 
random sample of A.P.H.A. members attending the meetings: 
persons who did not attend meetings or view the exhibits on 
Thursday and persons who said they did not have time to parti- 
cipate were not represented in the sample. A comparison of the 
sample interviewed with the A.P.H.A. members attending the 
Boston meetings suggests that the sample was nevertheless fairly 
representative by Section membership. 

The interviews with A.P.H.A. members and guests were con- 
ducted after the exhibits had been available for inspection 3} 
days. 

The interviewing was performed by students of Boston Univer- 
sity and Simmons College who volunteered their services. Most 
of the interviewers were graduate students ; many of them had 
had previous interviewing experience. Although only a brief 
instruction period was possible, internal analysis of the data 
suggests a conscientious jeb of interviewing. 

As a means of determining how well the exhibits were attain- 
ing their objectives, a comparison was made between the state- 
ments of the objectives made by the exhibitors and similar state- 
ments made by go A.P.H.A. members and 20 student volunteers. 
The members who participated in this work were assigned by 


A.P.H.A. Section chairmen in proportion to Section membership. 
The student volunteers were juniors, seniors and graduate 
students from Boston University and Simmons College. 

A comparison of the responses of students and A.P.H.A. mem- 
bers who carried out this work of evaluating the scientific 
exhibits served as a test of the reliability of students in evaluating 
such exhibits. 


The Findings 


The Time Spent at Exhibits: As one rough measure of the 
time spent at exhibits, the sample of A.P.H.A. members was asked 
the question, “In all, about how much time have you spent so 
far in going over the exhibits ?” 

The median time spent as measured by the responses to this 
question was about 24 hours or for the 150 exhibits, approxi- 
mately one minute per exhibit.* 

These findings agree in general with the studies previously 
carried out by Robinson,'® Derryberry and Weissman,’ and 
Nielson’’?, who have made time studies of persons viewing 
museum and public health exhibits. In the study of exhibits dis- 


*While the study was concerned with the 42 scientific exhibits, this parti- 
cular response involved the time spent at all the exhibits present—commercial 
and scientific. No distinction could be made. 
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TABLE 1 


“In all, about how much time have you spent so far in going 
over the exhibits?” 


Per cent* 

None at all ‘ine 6 
34-4 hours ae — 
More than 6 hours 83 

100 


*Percentages are based on the responses of 201 persons who answered the 
question in the opinion survey on Thursday afternoon. 


played at the World’s Fair, it was found that “ the time spent in 
observing each of the go exhibits in the Medical and Public 
Health Building ranged from 20 seconds to 285 seconds—that is, 
from 1/5 of a minute to 43 minutes. In the Hall of Man which 
contained relatively small exhibits, the average observation time 
at each exhibit was only about one-fifth as much as would be 
required to make a complete inspection of it. In the Hall of 
Medicine which contained larger exhibits the visitor spent on the 
average little more than one-twentieth of the time required for 
a complete visit.’”” 

Nielson, who has more recently used a concealed motion 
picture camera to record visitor behaviour in a museum, reports 
that “ statistical analysis of time-of-stay-at-each-exhibit, revealing 
as it did variations in average time of from g seconds to 1 minute, 
and range of from 5 seconds to 3} minutes per exhibit, holds 
great educational implications. . . 

The Exhibits Most Favourably Remembered.—The interview 
schedule used in making the survey of A.P.H.A members con- 
tained five questions which yielded a measure of the exhibits 
which were most favourably remembered by A.P.H.A. members. 

1. What exhibit did you like best ? 

2. What other exhibits did you find most interesting and 
worthwhile ? 

3. Since you have been over the exhibits have you discussed 
any of them with anyone ? (If yes) Which ones did you discuss ? 

4. This is a list of the scientific exhibits on display. Would 
you please pick out the one scientific exhibit you found most 
interesting and worthwhile ? 
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5. Which other two of these exhibits did you personally find 
most interesting and worthwhile ? 


The first three of the questions used were free answer or direct 
recall questions in the sense that the A.P.H.A. member was pro- 
vided with no list from which to make a selection. The last two 
questions were recognition questions—a list of the scientific 
exhibits was provided and the subject would select from this list 
the exhibits he found most interesting and worthwhile.* From 
the responses to these five questions a score was obtained for 
each of the scientific exhibits and a comparison could be made 
in terms of the total score, the score on the recall questions, and 
the score on the recognition questions. 

Six of the 42 scientific exhibits used at the A.P.H.A. offered an 
opportunity for all visitors to participate by acting in carrying 
out a personal purpose.t This was in addition to a number of 
exhibits which offered consultation services to persons with 
specific interests. Those offering all visitors an opportunity to 
act in some way in achieving a personal purpose were: 


The American Public Health Association Exhibit—‘ An 
Exhibit is an Exhibit ”—offered assistance in planning exhibits. 

The Brookline Health Department exhibit gave diabetes tests 
to persons who were interested. 

The Massachusetts Department of Public Health exhibit pro- 
vided an opportunity for visitors to obtain eye examinations. 

The Merit System Service exhibit offered tests to visitors. 

The National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Ser- 
vices exhibit invited visitors to take tests and to discuss and obtain 
health education materials. 

The U.S. Public Health Service exhibit offered an opportunity 
to take part in demonstrations, to discuss jobs in the service, and 
to obtain and discuss health materials available through the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 

The six exhibits that offered visitors a chance to act in 
achieving a personal purpose were heavily represented among the 
most favourably remembered exhibits. 

Visitor participation in satisfying a personal purpose was a 
feature of: 

Five of the six exhibits receiving the highest recall score ; three 
of the six exhibits receiving the highest recognition score ; four 
of the six exhibits receiving the highest total score (Table 2). 

*The exhibits were listed in alphabetical order. Some bias may have 


resulted from the order in which the exhibits were listed, but the score 
distribution shows no apparent relation to the order of listing. 


+This conclusion is drawn from an examination of descriptions of the 
scientific exhibits as published in the Official Program, Seventy-sixth Annual 
Meeting, American Public Health Associaton, November 8-12, 1948, 
PP- 
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The recall score was considered to be the better of these 
measures of the success of an exhibit. Recall questions probably 
yield a truer estimate of what people carry away from the exhibits 
in their experiences rather than in their notes and literature. 
They are most like the questions our friends ask us when we have 
returned from a convention, “ What exhibits did you like best ?” 
Our friends do not have a list of the exhibits for us to look at in 
giving our judgment. Nor do we normally refer to our notes 
and literature before we reply. 


Tasce Il 


The Exhibits Most Favourably Remembered 


Exhibits with highest recall score 
*U.S. Public Health Service 
*National Publicity Council 
*Merit System Service 
American Cancer Society .. 
* Massachusetts Department. of Public ‘Health 
*Brookline Health Department 
Exhibits with highest recognition score 
American Cancer Society .... 
*U.S. Public Health Service 
*Brookline Health Department. .... 
*Massachusetts Department of Public Health . 
American Heart Association 
World Health Organisation 
Exhibits with highest total score 
*U.S. Public Health Service 
American Cancer Society 
*Massachusetts Department of Public Health 
*Brookline Health Department .... 55 
*National Publicity Council 52 
World Health Organisation 44 


*Indicates that this exhibit offered visitors an opportunity to act in some 
way in achieving a personal purpose. 


It was observed that a few exhibits tended to obtain relatively 
higher scores on the recall questions than on the recognition ques- 
tions whereas a few exhibits obtained relatively higher scores 
on the recognition questions. The four exhibits in which the 
recall score was most disproportionately high and those four in 
which the recognition score was most disproportionately high 
were selected for analysis in order to obtain some insight into the 
features of the exhibits most frequently recalled but not selected 
from a list as having high merit. 

When this comparison is made, it is found that three of the 
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four exhibits having a relatively higher recall score were exhibits 
in which visitors could participate in satisfying a personal pur- 
pose. On the other hand, not one of the four exhibits having 
a relatively higher recognition score was an exhibit in which 
visitors participated in this way. ‘here was a tendency for the 
technically elaborate exhibit to be more often selected from the 
list and for the exhibit which provided an opportunity for parti- 
cipation to be more frequently mentioned when no exhibit list 
was available to stimulate the response. 


Recall Recognition 
score score 
*An Exhibit is an Exhibit .. ie 8 _- 
Massachusetts Tuberculosis and Health 
*National Publicity Council 11 
American Academy of Allergy _.... 17 
American Heart Association ices as 33 
National Tuberculosis Association Sins 16 
Research Council on Problems of Alcohol $ 13 


The Exhibits That Were Best Understood.—Each of the 42 
exhibitors was asked to complete these statements about his 
exhibit in no more than 25 words: “ The primary object of our 


” 


exhibit is . “The main points we want to impress upon 
those who see it are. . .” 

The go A.P.H.A. members and 20 students participating in the 
evaluation were provided with data sheets and were asked to 
complete these same statements for each of the scientific exhibits 
present. They were advised of the purpose of the study, and 
were asked not to rate or rank the exhibits, but only to complete 
these statements to the best of their abilities. No time limit was 
set for viewing any particular exhibit; the data sheets were 
returned in about 48 hours. 

Three of the A.P.H.A. exhibits (National Publicity Council, 
Merit System, Vocational Guidance) were not included on the 
data sheets used for this evaluation because they were considered 
by the A.P.H.A. to be services rather than exhibits. It is signi- 
ficant, however, that the membership interviewed thought other- 
wise ; the National Publicity Council and Merit System exhibits 
were among those most favourably remembered, as measured by 
direct recall questions. 

A comparison of the exhibitor’s statement of objectives and the 
observer’s statement of objectives has been made for each of the 
scientific exhibits studied. The findings have been presented 
individually to the exhibitors for their information. This 
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analysis, however, brought out some relationships pertinent to 
anyone planning a scientific exhibit: 

1. Nearly all the exhibits studied served some purposes different 
from those planned by the exhibitor. In some instances, objec- 
tives not mentioned by the exhibitor were most frequently 
stressed by the observers as the primary objectives of the exhibit. 

2. Exhibits with simple, clear objectives were better understood. 
A close relationship existed between the simplicity of the objec- 
tives and the frequency with which they were reported by the 
observers. Difficult vocabulary and statistics lead to poor under. 
standing. 

3. Some exhibits were designed to satisfy purposes of the 
audience ; others were planned to achieve objectives of specific 
interest to the exhibitor but of secondary interest to the audience. 
(Example: to promote the name or programme of the sponsoring 
agency.) Exhibits planned to satisfy the purposes of the audience 
were more successful in achieving their objectives than exhibits 
aimed toward furthering purposes specific to the exhibitor. 
Observers tended to interpret the exhibit objectives in the light 
of their own experiences and wants. 

4- The findings of the present investigation suggest that college 
juniors, seniors, and graduate students can be successfully 
employed to pretest exhibits designed for professional audiences. 
Their interpretation of the message imparted by the exhibits were 
very similar to the interpretations given by A.P.H.A. members. 

Suggestions of A.P.H.A. Members for Improving Scientific 
Exhibits—tin the public opinion survey of A.P.H.A. members 
and guests, the question was asked: “Do you have any sugges- 
tions for making the scientific exhibits more useful and effective 
so A.P.H.A. members would get more out of them ?” In response, 
more than half of those interviewed offered suggestions for 
improvement. (See Table 3.) 

About one-fourth of the suggestions offered were concerned 
with improving the exhibits in some physical way, by putting 
more life into them through the use of gadgets, visual aids, colour, 
movement, graphs, etc., or by building them to present specific 
central themes. 

Another fourth of the suggestions indicate that many members 
desire more opportunity for an interaction between the observer 
and the exhibit. These members ask for better and more active 
attendants, more opportunity for audience participation, litera- 
ture and samples, demonstrations or lectures. 


Application of the Findings 


Pretesting is one means of applying the findings of evaluation 
to an operating programme. It is the positive side of evaluation. 
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Taste III 


“Do you have any suggestions for making the scientific exhibits 
more useful and effective so A.P.H.A. members would get 
more out of them?” 


Suggestions about exhibit make-up ... fin 
Should put more life into them by using more 
gadgets, visual aids, colour, movement, 
graphs, etc. en 
Should have central and specific themes .. : 
Suggestions concerning greater interaction between 
observer and exhibit 
Should have better and more active attendants 
Should have more audience participation 
Should offer more literature, samples 
Should include demonstrations or lectures 
Suggestions about location, ine grouping, 
selection 
t Should have better | location, more and better 
spacing 
Some other (specific) organisation should have 
had exhibit 
Scientific exhibits should be given better and 
separate location 
Should reduce number of scientific exhibits and 
increase standards 
Should have better grouping and organisation on 
Should call them Educational Exhibits .. 
Suggestions about guidance and programmes 
Should have better maps, directions, signs, etc. 
Should keep time on programme open for exhibits . 
Should have better reception facilities, seats, - 
lounges, etc. 
Other suggestions 


*Percentages are based on 117 persons who gave suggestions. Percentages 


add up to more than 100 per cent because some persons offered more than 
one suggestion. 


It is the one means we have of making immediate use of data 
collected in earlier evaluation studies. 

In the case of exhibits, for example, studies carried out at the 
New York World’s Fair, the study of exhibits at the A.P.H.A. 
conference in Boston, and the findings obtained in other inves- 
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tigations have provided us with objective data on the charac- 
teristics of the more successful exhibits. We can apply these data 
in testing planned exhibits to determine whether or not it is 
possible for new exhibits to be effective. 

On the basis of such pretests, concrete recommendations for 
improvement can be suggested, and desirable revisions made 
prior to displaying the exhibit—in fact, in large part before build- 
ing the exhibit. At times some estimates may be made as to the 
probable effectiveness of the exhibit as related to its cost in time 
and effort. 


It is important that this pretesting or pre-evaluation be carried 
out on groups similar to those toward which the educational pro- 
gramme is being directed. Persons of different economic, social, 
and educational levels differ so widely in their experiences and 
in their goals in life that it is not possible for them to view social 
situations in the same manner. Professonal persons observing an 
exhibit designed for a low income group may react in a manner 
completely different from the non-professional worker for whom 
the exhibit is planned. Only by testing the exhibit on a group 
of these lower income persons towards whom it is directed can 
we be certain that the exhibit is able to put across the message 
it carries. 

Several approaches may be made in evaluating an exhibit prior 
to using it. The answers to the following questions will yield an 
operational index to the probable success an exhibit will have in 


imparting a well understood message to the largest possible 
audience at a minimum cost per effective exposure. 


Ts it physically possible to read the exhibit from the point of 
observation ? 


It seems obvious that the size of print, adequate contrast 
of light and dark, the possible obstacles to easy reading or 
easy observation, the location of pamphlets or other reading 
materials in the normal focus of attention, etc., can be determined 
prior to using an exhibit. In practice, however, this simple 
requirement of the possible success of an exhibit is not always 
met. Asa result, exhibits are sometimes displayed in such a way 
that the audiences cannot successfully follow them even though 
they might otherwise be inclined to do so.° ® 

As a test, the exhibit can be given a trial exposure to a group 
of laymen. If they indicate in response to a series of questions 
that they have had difficulty seeing any part of the exhibit clearly, 
or that they have had to get into awkward positions to view the 
entire exhibit, revisions should be made. 

Attendants should be advised of this problem so they do not 
permit vases, hats, coats, seated visitors, etc., to obscure the 
exhibit. If materials are available for distribution they should 
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be placed where they can easily be seen. Materials placed on 
racks below the exhibit are frequently overlooked. 


Does the exhibit sustain interest long enough to be read 
completely ? 

Previous studies already cited have shown that few people 
spend much more than one minute at any single exhibit unless 
the exhibit is especially successful in sustaining interest. An 
exhibit that does not involve the visitor in some purposive activity 
is not likely to impart a complete message unless that message 
can be read within one minute. 

Prior to completing an exhibit, a test can be made of the time 
required to observe the exhibit and to read the complete message. 
A number of lay persons can be timed while they read through 
the entire exhibit at their normal reading pace. , 

Is the vocabulary and style of writing used such that the 
intended audience can comfortably follow and understand 
the exhibit? 

Frequently the terminology and style of writing used in an 
exhibit is such that only a small proportion of the intended 
audience can understand the text or labelling. Experts tend to 
forget that the most frequently used terms in their area of 
specialty may be completely foreign to persons having a different 
pattern of education and experience. They may err in attempt- 
ing to rely on their personal estimates of the level of understand- 
ing of audiences of lay persons or persons in other areas of 
specialisation.” 

Before an exhibit is completed, objective measures can be 
employed to determine what level of reading ability is required 
to understand the labels, text. One of several available scales of 
readability, such as the Flesch Scales* may be used for this pur- 
pose. The Thorndike word list?*? or some other word list based 
on the frequency of popular usage or understanding can be 
employed to locate specific words or terms that may not be fully 
understood. 

Will all graphs, charts, and diagrams be clearly understood by 

the intended audience ? 


There is need for more data or the capacity of adult popu- 
lations to understand graphic techniques used in exhibits. Studies 
made of school children suggest that children leave grade schools 
without adequate training in the interpretation of graphs and 
charts. Since little emphasis is placed upon the interpretation of 
such media during the high school years, it is possible that even 
simple graphic techniques may be misunderstood. 

Charts, graphs, or diagrams which seem simple to persons with 
one pattern of experience may have no meaning at all to persons 
without such experience. This may account in part for the low 
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interest shown by many adults in the graphic health exhibits dis- 
played at the World’s Fair.® 

Diagrams, pictures, charts, figures, objects, instruments, and 
other materials which are self-explanatory to the exhibitor are 
sometimes completely unfamiliar to the layman. Failure of 
exhibitors to realise this has sometimes resulted in inadequate 
labelling and the use of unexplained materials. Serious errors 
in interpretation result. 

Calver,? Cummings,’ and Derryberry® have all emphasised the 
need for getting the responses of lay persons to charts, graphs, or 
other visual materials used. This may be done by having a 
number of laymen view the exhibit and respond to some direct 
questions about the meanings of different parts of the exhibit. 
This will assure that all parts of the exhibit will be clearly under- 
standable to the intended audiences. 


Does the exhibit tie in with the interests of the visitor and offer 

him a chance to participate in satisfying a personal purpose’ 

Findings from a number of investigations indicate that when 
people have a chance to participate actively in the learning pro- 
cess they learn more quickly. This is especially true when the 
goal to be achieved is one in which they are personally involved. 
The needs, values, and purposes people have serve them as filters 
in sifting out of the environment certain things to see and hear, 
to remember and to act upon. New information is accepted and 
new attitudes are assumed when these fit in with and serve 
personal needs, values and purposes.? '° '* 

These findings are as applicable to exhibits as to other educa- 
tional media and techniques. The exhibits that attract most 
attention, sustain interest, and are remembered most favourably 
tend to be those that provide an opportunity to talk, to discuss 
problems, ask questions, obtain literature, take tests, or act in 
some other way in satisfying a personal purpose. 


Will the exhibit impart a message that it is desired to impart ? 

In the present investigation, as in the study of health exhibits 
at the World’s Fair,* it was found that the exhibits with a single, 
clear theme were better understood than those that attempted to 
cover too much ground. An attempt to present too many or too 
difficult objectives leads to confusion on the part of some of the 
observers and indifference on the part of others. 

A student or lay group can be used to test the effectiveness of an 
exhibit in imparting a fully understood message. Observers can 
be asked to write a statement of the primary objective and main 
points impressed by the exhibit. These can then be compared 
with the exhibitor’s statement of objectives and main points as 
in the present study. Care should be taken to assure that the 
observers arrive at their conclusions independently without direc- 
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tion or influence. Lack of agreement between the exhibitor’s and 
observers’ statements will suggest steps which may be taken to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the exhibit in getting its message across. 


This study was made by the U.S. Public Health Service at the request 
of the Committee on Scientific Exhibits. 

Grateful acknowledgm _ is made to the go A.P.H.A. members who helped 
in the evaluation and tJ Professor Leslie Irwin of Boston University and 
Professor Curtis M. Hilliard ot Simmons College and their students who 
participated in the evaluation and served as intervewers. 
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FOOD POISONING 


By A. J. DALZELL-WARD, M.R.CS., L.R.C.P., D.P.H., 
Deputy Medical Director, Central Council for 
Health Education 


THE prospect of new legislation for the regulation of food handling 
has aroused considerable enthusiasm, but it is very evident that 
public interest is focused more on the esthetics of the matter than 
the essentials. Aesthetic standards are very desirable, but perhaps 
more subtle measures based on an understanding of the nature of 
food poisoning will achieve the better result. The correspondence 
in the national press shows that in the public mind wrapping of all 
foods takes precedence over all other considerations, and there is a 
general hostility towards the trade which in its turn becomes 
alarmed and hostile. It is, therefore, urgent that health education 
should take action to dispel these fallacious ideas, for there is no 
disease which can so certainly be prevented by education, and 


disappointment is likely to follow if faith is placed in regulation 
alone. 


Epidemiology 

The actual extent of food poisoning is unknown. Only when it 
occurs in outbreaks and there is an opportunity for notification are 
any numbers arrived at. Unfortunately there is a good deal of 
diagnosis of “‘ gastric flu’? both by the public and their medical 
advisers. That this is more than a suspicion is shown by an incident 
reported by Cromb et al. (1949). In a milk-borne outbreak of 
salmonella infection many cases were diagnosed as “‘ gastric flu ”’ 
until the extent of the outbreak was realised. One task which faces 
us is to discourage mis-diagnosis in cases of diarrhoea, abdominal 
pain and vomiting. 

In 1951 there were 3,347 “‘ incidents ”’ involving roughly 11,000 | 
persons in England and Wales, with 36 deaths. This is slightly less 
than the previous year when the number of incidents was 3,979, 
but it is considerably higher than in 1949 when 2,431 incidents 
were reported, and it is forty times the incidence in 1939 when 
only 83 incidents were reported. Many doubts have been expressed 
as to how far this is a genuine increase, and the argument has been 
advanced that the present figures represent a higher standard of 
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ascertainment and reflect a greater concentration on this problem. 
There are, however, certain features which justify a conclusion 
that there has been a real increase. 

It is noticeable that the rise in incidence is related to social and 
economic changes which have altered the conditions of food 
preparation and storage, as well as changing the pattern of food 
habits. The increase in food poisoning occurred in the early years 
of the war and reached its peak in 1944. American experience shows 
a similar trend and the many papers on the subject in foreign 
literature show that the problem is receiving attention in most 
European countries. The explanation lies in the conditions which 
are necessary for bacteria to multiply—time, warmth, moisture. 
These are most favourable when food—particularly food cooked a 
long time before consumption—is stored under unsuitable condi- 
tions. Hobbs (1953) has pointed out that although many eating 
houses before the First World War were unsanitary, the meals were 
freshly cooked and served to relatively small groups of consumers. 
To-day the great expansion of communal feeding, together with 
rationing, which has increased the demand for manufactured meat 
products, has increased the risk. 

Of the 3,347 incidents reported to the Ministry in 1951, 287 were 
family outbreaks, 343 were ‘‘ outbreaks ’’ (at canteens, etc.) and 
the remaining 2,717 were sporadic cases. The latter can be 
explained by the fact that in the large conurbations people have 
their midday meals away from home and disperse to outlying 
districts at night when symptoms are likely to affect only one 
member of a family. As the movements of individual travellers 
are very complicated it may be impossible to connect up any one 
particular case with others. 

It was possible, however, to trace the source of the infected food 
in a certain number of cases. Excluding family outbreaks, the 
place where food was consumed or bought was known in 108 cases. 
Canteens headed the list, 63, and of these 45 were school canteens, 
Institutions came next, 12. Restaurants and cafes 11, hostels 10, 
butchers’ shops 8, cooked meat shops 4. The vehicle of infection 
was known in 233 cases. Meat and meat products accounted for 
154, while trifles came next with 26 cases, fish 22, duck eggs 10, 
milk and milk products 7, vegetables 3, canned fruit,2 and cheese 1. 
There were also 3 cases concerned with “ other foods’. Of all the 
meat cases, 86 per cent were due to dishes described as ‘‘ made up ”’ 
or “* processed ”’. 

Investigation of individual outbreaks has shown a chain of events 
of a fairly constant pattern. At some stage in the preparation of the 
food responsible, it has become contaminated. Sometimes the 
contamination has occurred in some article added to the actual 
food such as glaze used in making certain kinds of sausage and meat 
pies. It has been possible to detect a human carrier amongst the 
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staff, or in a few cases there has been circumstantial evidence of 
infection by vermin. Once the food has been contaminated, 
subsequent events are determined by time and temperature— 
therefore by conditions of storage. The clinical character of the 
attacks shows the well-known differentiation into the toxin cases 
with a very short incubation period—2 to 6 hours—and a short 
duration, and the bacterial type with a longer incubation period and 
a longer duration. In the case of infection by Cl. welchii, vomiting 
and severe prostration are absent, whereas these symptoms are 
particularly marked in the toxin type. Carrier states exist in the 
case of salmonella and Cl. welchii infections, and have been shown 
to persist for several weeks. 

These clinical features are valuable for the epidemiologist who 
has the task of investigating an outbreak. Detailed studies of 
outbreaks have materially assisted our understanding of food poison- 
ing, which makes it all the more important that as many cases as 


possible should be notified. 


The chief actors in the drama are the Salmonella Group and the 
Staphylococcus, and it comes rather as a surprise to learn that the 
latter was known to produce an enterotoxin as long ago as 1914. 
Cl. welchii, an anaerobic spore-bearing organism, now joins the 
list, and it is largely owing to the work of Hobbs that this organism 
has been identified and its causal relationship to food poisoning 
understood. In addition there is a large indeterminate group among 
which streptococci, proteus and paracolon bacilli have been identi- 
fied, but many believe that any bacteria can cause gastro-enteritis 
if it is able to multiply profusely, when toxins may be produced. 
It is known that Cl. welchii and staphylococcal enterotoxin are 
heat resistant and this may apply to other toxins. This means that 
ordinary cooking temperatures will be no safeguard, and the time 
factor once again assumes its true importance. 

The certain identification of these organisms would have been 
impossible but for the advance in bacteriological technique— 
particularly phage typing, which has enabled investigators to 
prove that a particular strain of organism has been found in food, 
patients and carriers who prepared the food. So that an investiga- 
tion can be complete, however, samples of all the material concerned 
must be available and it is most important that vomit and excreta 
be saved, and that the left-over portion of suspected food should 
not be thrown away. This is one aspect which should be emphasised 
in education. 

The information as to how frequently specific organisms are 
responsible for outbreak is meagre. In 1951, it was not possible to 
identify any organism in 1,587 incidents. Of the remainder, 
Salmonella accounted for 1,668, Staphylococci for 65 and Cl. 
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welchii for 20. Five incidents were reported as due to “ other 
organisms ’’ and the remaining two cases were chemical. Of the 
36 fatal cases, 34 were due to Salmonella, and the other two were 
“* probably ”’ due to Cl. welchii. 


Reservoirs of Infection 


There are both human and animal reservoirs of infection, and 
the human is more important. It is doubtful if true carrier states of 
Salmonella exist, but there are convalescent carriers who continue 
to excrete the organism for up to 8 weeks and more. Routine medi- 
cal examination—in which the public has such touching faith—is 
not a practical procedure to prevent food poisoning, though 
examination of all contacts and all food handlers in the suspected 
establishment is, of course, an indispensable part of the investigation 
of an outbreak. 

Carrier rates of staphylococci and streptococci are quite high, 
and in the case of Cl. welchii work is still proceeding on this 
problem. From the point of view of personal hygiene the problem 
is simple, as scrupulous care to avoid contamination by hands from 
bowel, nose and throat, and the avoidance of coughing and sneezing, 
or smoking while preparing food will have the desired effect. 
Symptomless carriers and convalescent cases of salmonella infection 
can be identified and will be excluded from work until free from 
infection. 


Animal Reservoirs 

Cattle, pigs, ducks and hens may be naturally infected, and 
carcasses or eggs will be contaminated. Mice and rats are carriers 
of Salmonella typhimurium, and Cruikshank and Smith (1949) 
have shown that there is a 1 per cent infection rate in the case of 
cats and dogs and 2 per cent in the case of pigeons. 

The duck is notorious in this respect and it has been reported 
that a 5 per cent infection rate was found in several batches. It is 
not so generally known that the shell of hens’ eggs may also be 
infected with Salmonella. Cases have been reported in American 
literature, and in this country Blyth Brooke and Douglas (1950) 
have described a case of a salrnonella infection in a child where the 
organism was isolated from a suspected hen. 

A family outbreak of salmonella infection was interesting in that 
it revealed the danger of allowing domestic animals to feed from the 
family’s utensils, as well as the fact that inefficient washing up will 
allow dangerous organisms to survive which can infect people. 
The custom in this household was to allow ducks to eat scraps of 
food from plates and saucepans. Members of the family became ill 
and salmonella organisms were isolated from their faces and from 
some of the ducks. This does support the belief that the importance 
of washing up is more than theoretical. 
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Methods of Spread 


Apart from direct contaminations from human or animal 
sources, there are many intermediate objects which are capable of 
transferring food poisoning organisms to food. Towels, crockery 
and wrapping paper are fairly obvious ones, and any articles which 
are used in preparation. Mincing machines, scales, knives, benches 
are all objects which need the greatest care. Visible contamination 
is not necessary, and something akin to aseptic technique is a 
necessity in large-scale food handling. Flies have been shown to 
be capable of transferring infection and Cl. welchii has actually 
been recovered from blue-bottles. Cockroaches have also been 
believed to be responsible for carrying infection from a contaminated 
source on to food, particularly where food is stored. 


Prevention—the Essentials 


It is not difficult to work out a code of practice which takes into 
account all the factors detailed above. Many codes being biased 
towards zsthetics have been too elaborate and have caused consider- 
able alarm and hostility in trade circles. The Catering Trades 
Working Party very wisely recommended a “‘ target code ’”’—‘‘ a 
target of attainment at which all establishments should aim ’”’. 
This code could be satisfied by all conscientious caterers. An 
example of the reasonableness of the code is found in the clauses 
dealing with water supply where piped hot water is not insisted on, 
but “‘ apparatus to provide hot water up to at least 170° F. should 
be installed ’’. 

It must be emphasised, however, that enforcement of any code 
is a difficult if not an impossible matter, and reliance must be placed 
on a thorough understanding by all concerned. 

The essentials of the prevention of food poisoning can be set out 
as follows. This is not the usual order, but it is suggested that factors 
which have tended to be obscure should be “‘ played up ”’. 

(1) Consumption and storage. Cooked food must not be kept long 
before consumption. If it must be kept, then it must be rapidly 
cooled after cooking and kept in a refrigerator. 

(2) Premises and equipment. Contamination of food during cook- 
ing must be avoided by cleanliness of all surfaces and utensils, and 
handling must be reduced to a minimum by the employment of 
instruments. Vermin must be kept down and domestic animals 
excluded from food preparation rooms and stores. Dirty processes 
must be separated from clean processes, preferably by the use of 
separate rooms. Refuse must be removed promptly and all anti-fly 
measures employed in the yard as well as in the kitchen. There 
must be adequate lavatory accommodation and hand-washing 
facilities with undivided towels. 

(3) Personal hygiene. Food handlers must not be suffering from the 
following conditions—diarrhceea or vomiting and abdominal pain, 
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common cold and catarrh ; sore throat, skin sepsis or exposed cuts. 
Treatment must be obtained before the worker is fit to resume duty. 

Food handlers must always wash their hands after urination and 
defecation, and should avoid handling the nose or touching their 
hair. Smoking should be forbidden while on duty. Clean protec- 
tive clothing must be worn. Fingers must not be licked and no 
worker should blow on any article, whether food or containers 
intended for food. 

The detail involved in these measures is considerable, but can 
be worked out for each establishment. It is obvious, however, that 
certain factors will be more prominent in different trades or situa- 
tions so these will be considered separately. 


The Home 


The maintenance of good personal hygiene is a more difficult 
task for a housewife who has to carry out all the domestic chores 
than it is for a catering worker with only one job to do. There is, 
therefore, a greater potential risk in the home which is reduced by 
the fact that two-stage preparation of food is less common than in 
large establishments. This is no excuse for ignoring the problem 
of personal hygiene, and there is need to call attention to the danger 
of skin infections and the need for organisation of work so that dirty 
tasks are separated from food preparation by hand washing and 
the removal of a dirty overall. Food storage tends to be unsatis- 
factory, but to remedy this need not be expensive or very trouble- 
some. This is beautifully illustrated in the film A Good Housewife 
in Her kitchen. The danger of “ part cooking’’ meat must be 
emphasised and purchases should be planned so that as far as 
possible food is eaten on the same day. 


Retail Shops 


In the butcher’s shops the chief difficulty has arisen where 
manufactured meat products are made or sold as a side line. Infec- 
tion of these products from fresh carcasses has occurred by means 
of knives, scales, benches, etc., or where poultry is sold and _ is 
cleaned on the premises. Where manufacture of meat products is 
carried out there must be space to separate them from other business, 
and adequate cooking rooms and cold storage must be available. 

Mincing machines must be stripped after use and their parts 
sterilised. All goods displayed must be protected by cellophane 
or by glass or perspex shields. 

Grocers and confectioners have the same problem in relation to 
synthetic cream, which is very liable to contamination and should 
be kept in cold store. Cream cakes, etc., in addition .to being 
displayed behind glass, should be handled with tongs. 
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Canteens and Cafés 


In many commercial establishments the great problem is space. 
The essentials here are adequate cold storage and space for unre- 
frigerated storage, plentiful supply of hot water and thorough 

‘training of staff. This training should extend to proprietor or 
management and can generally be carried out by the health 
department staff. Washing up is a task which tends to be scamped, 
and this should not be regarded as a job for the least intelligent of 
the staff. It involves three operations in sequence—wash, rinse, 
sterilise. The washing consists of the removal of greasy particles, 
and this is made easier by the use of a detergent. Sterilising is best 
done by immersing the utensils for three to four minutes in very 
hot water (170° F.) and placing in a rack. This has the added 
advantage of making crockery self-drying. The drying-up cloth 
should be abolished, but there is no objection to a clean, dry cloth 
being kept for final polishing once the plates, etc., have dried. All 
swabs and mops should be boiled daily. 


Health Education 


It is unfortunate that this problem is often discussed in a hostile 
fashion and that traders seem to be the target of an attack. The 
aim of health education must be to ensure that the whole com- 
munity accepts responsibility, and the best schemes are those which 
have a basis of community participation, such as the various Clean 
Food Guilds or Associations. The first step is generally by the 
Sanitary Authority convening a private meeting with representa- 
tives of trade, industry and commerce in its area. The principle 
item on the agenda is an explanation of the food poisoning problems 
by the M.O.H. or someone whom he invites for this purpose. At 
this meeting those attending are asked to support a larger public 
meeting in the near future. This is given wide publicity and films, 
and other visual aids are used to explain the food-poisoning story. 
The next step is the setting up of a local organisation with a com- 
mittee formed of representatives of all interested bodies. This 
organisation will decide on codes of practice which should include 
regular courses of instruction in food hygiene for all food handlers 
in the area.* 

The dangers to avoid are treating the problem as a ‘“‘stunt”’, 
arousing hostility amongst traders, allowing interest to die, and 
underestimating the ability of the community to solve this problem 
with its own resources. As in all health education the basic principles 
are : 

(1) thorough training of professional personnel 

(2) community participation 


* Schemes and materials for all aspects of food hygiene education can be 
obtained from C.C.H.E. 
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(3) group discussion and action 

(4) education by example 
Given the facts concerning food poisoning, it should not be difficult 
to tackle the problem within this framework. 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION EXPERT COMMITTEE 


From December 7 to 11, 1953, the Expert Committee on Health Education, 
appointed by WHO, held its first session at UNESCO House in Paris. 
This, the first committee of its kind, is an occasion which will be remembered 
as a milestone along the road to international co-operation of effort towards 
the improvement and safeguarding of world health. 

The WHO experts, having accepted that it is impossible to set up 
new education methods to suit the many diverse standards of different 
countries, attempted in Paris to find a common ground upon which a 
number of basic principles, universally practical and acceptable, could 
be laid. In order to achieve this, their first task was to offer recommenda- 
tions as to training requirements for health workers. One of the biggest 
handicaps at present is the lack of opportunities for training for many 
categories of health workers, such as doctors, nurses, sanitation staff and 
the voluntary workers whose contribution is so important. 

The members of the WHO Expert Committee on Health Education 
are: Miss M. Andrell, Chief Nursing Officer, Royal Medical Board, 
Stockholm ; Dr. J. Burton, Medical Direccor, Central Council for Health 
Education, London ; Dr. M. Derryberry, Chief, Division of Public Health 
Education, U.S. Public Health Service, Washington ; Professeur J. Parisot, 
Doyen de la Faculté de Médecine, Université de Nancy, Nancy ; Dr. 
O. J. da Silva, Director, Health Education Division, Servigo Especial de 
Saude Publica, Rio de Janeiro ; Dr. J. Koekebakker, Head, Department 
of Mental Health, Netherlands Institute for Preventive Medicine, Leiden. 
Representatives from UNESCO, Division of Fundamental Education : 
Mr. A. Hurbli, Mr. A. Lestage. The Secretary of the Committee is Miss 
A. Helen Martikainen, Chief of the WHO Section on Health Education 
of the Public. 
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International Report 


PERUGIA DEMONSTRATION 


By CARLO SGANGA, Provincial Medical Officer, Perugia, Italy 


In March, 1952, a large-scale health and hygiene propaganda drive 
was organised in the Italian province of Perugia. It was aimed 
at all classes and the collaboration of local authorities and of the 
public themselves was sought. 

There exists in Italy many mutual assistance organisations 
whose aims and objects include the carrying out of education in 
health and hygiene. But unfortunately there is no ordered plan 
of campaign, and the efforts of various bodies are not fully effec- 
tive, since they lack any kind of continuity and co-ordination. 

It must be said that this statement is made from a theoretical 
point of view, for in practice a large part of the Italian public 
are acquainted with good health rules, of which knowledge is 
spread through the schools, through cultural associations and 
through bodies concerned with health and hygiene. It is there- 
fore to be expected that if health education could be co-ordinated 
and intensified the results would undoubtedly be far better than 
the ones actually obtained. 

Having said this, I shall now outline what took place in Perugia 
in 1952. 

In order to carry on a far-reaching and widespread campaign 
simultaneously in all 59 municipalities, including both urban 
and rural districts, we had to have available the largest possible 
amount of suitable material. So the organising committee 
applied to the heads of all the bodies who issue such material, 
to the British Council, the U.S. Information Service, the High 
Commissioner for Hygiene and Public Health, and the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare, and also to the Provincial Health 
Departments in Rome, Florence, Arezzo, Ascoli Piceno, Macerata, 
Terni and Siena, and to several charitable organisations in 
Perugia. In this way it was possible to collect a large quantity 
of material—films, projectors, posters, placards, leaflets, pamph- 
lets, postcards and so on—which during one week was used and 
distributed throughout the province as opportunity best offered. 
In addition, lecturers of the University of Perugia co-operated 
closely by giving talks in the most important theatres of the town, 
by organising free discussion meetings for doctors, nurses and mid- 
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wives, and by holding a hygiene course for elementary school- 
teachers. The interest of all schoolchildren and their families 
was sought by means of a special competition on subjects con- 
nected with health rules, held among the children of the fourth 
and fifth elementary classes of primary schools. Diplomas of 
merit, bearing the signature of the Prefect of the Province, were 
received with pleasure by teachers who had been particularly 
active in the educational campaign, by the schoolchildren to 
whom they were awarded, and by shopkeepers and food retailers 
who had high standards of cleanliness. Many other prizes, such 
as books, toilet articles (soap, toothpaste, toothbrushes and _nail- 
brushes, etc.) offered by various firms or bought by the organising 
committee, were awarded by the local committees mentioned 
below. 

In order to make the campaign as complete and successful as 
possible, the following administrative set-up was adopted: a 
central organising committee was appointed, with the Prefect of 
the Province as chairman, and consisting of representatives from 
all the local government departments in the provincial capital, 
from the Church and from the trade unions. This committee 
formed five sub-committees: 

(a) Propaganda sub-committee, under the chairmanship of the 
Rector of the University of Perugia ; 

(b) Administrative sub-committee, under the chairmanship of 
the President of the Provincial Administration of Perugia ; 

(c) Sub-committee for industry, commerce and individual 
workers, under the chairmanship of the President of the Perugian 
Chamber of Commerce ; 

(d) Sub-committee for rural areas, under the chairmanship of 
the Departmental Inspector of Agriculture ; 

(e) Schools sub-committee, under the chairmanship of the 
Provincial Superintendent of Studies. 

In the provincial capital contact with people in key positions 
for organising the campaign was easy and frequent, but it was 
necessary to have another system to cover outlying areas. So 
municipal organising Committees were appointed, under chair- 
manship of the Mayors and consisting of cultural, technical, 

-religious and political leaders. These municipal committees 
having, on a smaller scale, the same tasks as the central committee, 
were subdivided (especially in the more important and populous 
municipalities) into local committees under the chairmanship of 
the doctors practising in the particular areas. In this way was 
built up an organisation capable of transmitting instructions 
rapidly from the provincial capital to each separate municipality 
and from these through the local committees to the most out- 
lying farms. 

To stimulate the interest of the public an exhibition was held 
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in Perugia of articles and products connected with health. 
hygiene and diet, together with some films, photographs, plastic 
materials, etc., and walls prominently in view were inscribed 
“ Better hygiene means better health”. 

A full commentary on the operation of the experiment in 
Perugia was given in the report of the first hygiene and health 
week published by the Stab. Tip. “Grafica” di Salvi and C., 
Perugia. Lack of space prevents me from going into detail here, 
and I will say only that the programme was carried through 
without any major difficulties, though a larger quantity of adver- 
ising material would have been appreciated. It became clear 
that there was a need for the bodies responsible for the various 
aspects of this important health and hygiene education campaign 
to consider thoroughly the questions of increasing production of 
health propaganda material under the guidance of a co-ordinating 
body on the lines of those existing in other countries ; and of 
unifying the publicity methods used by the various charitable 
organisations, with the participation and supervision of the High 
Commissioner for Hygiene and Public Health. 

An interesting detail can be mentioned. During 1953 we 
wished to see whether, when instructions given in the previous 
year for the celebration of World Health Day (initiated by 
WHO) were repeated, the municipalities would, on the basis of 
their experience in March, 1952, organise something without 
direction from a special central committee. The enthusiasm 
which, both in the press and in the reports of the municipal and 
local committees, had greeted the action taken in March, 1952, 
made it seem, at least hypothetically, that the municipalities 
might show some initiative on this occasion. However, as we had 
suspected and wished to ascertain, no initiative whatsoever was 
taken, and the day passed almost unobserved. 

This clearly proved that it is essential to appoint a special body 
if any action is to be taken in the matter of health and hygiene 
education. Since we intend to persist with all means at our 
disposal, and with help which we hope to obtain from WHO 
and from the High Commissioner for Hygiene and Health, as 
well as from other welfare organisations interested in the problem, 
preparatory work has already started for a permarent health and 
hygiene education system in this Province. 

I hope to report further in the near future. 
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BOOKS 


Foop Poroninc AND Foop 
by Betty C. Hobbs, with chapters on 
equipment and vermin control by 
L. Kluth. (Edward Arnold & Co., 
1953. Pp. 174. Illus. Price 14s.) 

The author is well known in the public 
health field as a distinguished bacteriolo- 
gist who has made important contribu- 
tions to knowledge about food hygiene 
which have given us more weapons to 
prevent and control outbreaks. She has 
now produced an attractive book in 
which she has succeeded admirably in 
presenting together in the proper propor- 
tions all that mass of data which com- 
prises this “‘new” subject of food 
hygiene. ‘There are two criteria by which 
books of this nature must be judged. 

They are directed at readers who require 

a thorough knowledge of all the facts 

which will help them to do their job 

properly, and they are in demand both 
by public health workers and by caterers. 

They must therefore be written in a 

style which will appeal to both types of 

reader and they must not contain detail 
which, however important to the 


specialist, is more than the reader 


requires. To write successfully in this 
way is an exacting task, and Dr. Hobbs 
has completed it with distinction. 

The text is divided into two parts. 
The first deals with Food Poisoning and 
Food-Borne Diseases, the subtle distinc- 
tion being carefully explained. The 
second part deals with Food Hygiene, 
and in this section the author has had 
the assistance of Mr. Kluth, who has 
written the interesting chapters on 
kitchen design and equipment and the 
control of vermin. Elementary bac- 
teriology, epidemiology, hygiene legisla- 
tion and education are all covered 
thoroughly, and in my opinion any 
question in the field of food hygiene 
could be answered by referénce to these 
pages. I have selected the following 
features which I found particularly 
pleasing: 

There is the explanation of why food 
poisoning was much less common before 
1914, and this emphasises the importance 
of storage and the handling of pre-cooked 
foods. Then there are the examples of 
food poisoning outbreaks, illustrated 
with charming drawings which would 
make very good visual aids for class 
teaching. These simple and straight- 
forward accounts are a refreshing change 
from the ‘‘ detective story ”’ style, which 
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has been much overdone. There are the 
excellent photographs in every chapter, 
and I particularly like the one on page 85, 
which should persuade any girl in a 
catering establishment to wear a head 
covering as a positive aid to attractive- 
ness! The picture on the opposite page 
is less attractive, as it is meant to be, for 
it draws attention to a personal habit of 
which some people may be unconscious. 

Altogether a splendid book, which 
should be on the shelves in every health 
department as well as in training schools 
for caterers and in the offices of manage- 
ments. 

A. J. DALzELL-Warp. 


‘THe YouNnG Freup, by Ernest Jones. 
(First of 3 vols. Sigmund Freud : 
Life and Work. ogarth Press. 
1953 Pp. 454. Illus. Price 
27s. 6d.) 

psycho-analyst could be more 
coy about his inner life than was 
Freud, and in this first volume about 
Freud’s life and work by an eminent 
psycho-analyst this coyness is made 
very plain. Twice in his lifetime 
Freud destroyed his diaries and other 
papers ; at the age of 28 years he wrote 
thus of his destruction of private 
papers : ‘* Let the biographers chafe ; 
we won't make it easy for them. Let 
each one of them believe he is right 
in his conception of the development 
of the hero: even now I enjoy the 
thought of how they will all go astray.”’ 
Alas, Ernest Jones does not analyse 
Freud's coyness to its ‘* crooked roots,”’ 
nor does he clearly explain why Freud 
had such grand ideas about pineal. 
Nor does Jones dissolve to ** spermic 
slime ’’ the undoubted integrity and 
creativity of Freud for Ernest Jones is 
very gentle with his hero. 

He is indeed a hero who is always 
industrious, has a creative imagination 
which takes him to the very confines 
of thought, has superb courage, and 
possesses absolute integrity (absolute, 
mind you) which, with his other vir- 
tues, enables him “to conquer the 
phantoms that lurk in depths where no 
human being before had dared ven- 
ture."’ Ernest Jones quetes Tiresias 
on the title page : - and speak 
the truth that no man may believe.” 
Well, here is one who does not believe 
Jones’ description of his hero, and I 
question if Freud himself, a thorough- 
going determinist, would have dubbed 


the beauty of it is... 


that the Milton Feeding Bottle Routine is so simple. 
Whether a mother is busy, overworked —or let’s face it 
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the description as anything but mean. 
ingless, although he would have won- 
dered what the description meant in 
the life of the describer’s parent-self 
relationship, and might have guessed 
that there was a need to compensate 
for a vigorous rejection of father, not 
just’ because of father hate but also 
because of deep guilt about father love. 

Freud was a very great man, but his 


greatness was seeded in dark by the. 


fear, guilt, and hate which beset him. 
Freud, as Jones shows, was pathetically 
dependant on his betrothed who, 
though Jones does not clearly see this, 
was the soil to Freud’s flowering genius 

life begins with two. That the young 
Freud was neurotic in his great need 
to be loved, and in his symptomatic 
indigestion and constipation Jones 
makes clear, although he suggests that 
his hero’s life-long migraine and_ his 
catarrh were not functional. Freud's 
neuroses were growing points, and, 
although this is a Jungian rather than 
a Freudian thesis, it is clear that with- 
out his inner insecurity and his com- 
pulsive strivings, and his wife, Freud 
would never have launched his theory 
and practice on to the world. 

This first volume describes the life 
and work of Freud from boyhood to 
the age of 34 years, and the non-tech- 


nical parts of the book, fortunately the 


major parts, are of notable interest. 
‘The volume is a careful labour of love 
dedicated to ‘Anna’ Freud, true 
daughter of an immortal sire."’ T am 
grateful to Ernest Jones for his writing, 
but I feel that a wiser writer might 
have included Mrs. Martha Freud's 
name in the dedication. 


James J. GILLesprE. 


MopekN METHODS OF REHABILITATION 
oF THE ADULT DisaBLep—Report of 
a Group Training Course organ- 
ised by the United Nations with 
the co-operation of WHO = and 
ILO (United Nations. 1953. Pp. 
108. Price gs. from  H.M. 
Stationery Office.) 

The proceedings of this Interna- 
tional Conference held in Sweden, Fin- 
land and Denmark between September 
8 and November 7, 1952, covers almost 
the whole field of rehabilitation as pre- 
sented by speakers from the Scandi- 
navian countries, Austria, Greece, Italy 
and the Netherlands. In addition to 
many papers of great practical interest, 


the Conference proceedings were of 
value in emphasising, not only preven- 
tive measures in relation to disabling 
conditions, but the linking of scientific 
research with improved rehabilitation 
techniques as practised both on a 
national scale and by individual clinics. 
Attention was drawn to the desirability 
of integrating rehabilitation projects 
into the National, Social and Voca- 
tional Services as well as into the teach- 
ing curriculum of the medical student, 
nurse and auxiliary social worker. 


A. R. THOMPSON 


THe New Way HEARING, by 
Victor L. Browd. (Faber & Faber, 
Ltd. 1953- Pp. 252. Price 
12s. 6d.) 

Interest handicap of sensory 
organs is naturally centred on the 
damaged structures and their treat- 
ment, while the study of the functional 
effects on the brain is ignored. The 
auditory area of the cerebral cortex 
depends for its final analysis of the 
sound patterns upon experience of pre- 
vious stimuli. When hearing is im- 
paired, the consequent distortion of 
the sound produces stimuli in the 
brain of which the latter has no ex- 
perience. Confusion and misinter- 
pretation are thus added to diminished 
auditory acuity. In many cases the 
deaf person deliberately withdraws 
from conversation, and the consequent 
lack of practice increases the difficulty 
in hearing. 

This, briefly, is Dr. Browd’s thesis. 
Certainly his clinical pictures of the 
progressive loss of hearing from the 
social and psychological standpoint are 
very convincing. They are too con- 
vincing, in fact ; for many readers, in- 
cluding the medical reader, will be 
found applying secret hearing tests to 
their own cars—the powers of sugges- 
tion are so great ! In some places, too, 
the author's enthusiasm seems to 
imply that the deaf have only to per- 
suade themselves that they can hear to 
overcome their handicap. 

These criticisms are a little un. 
generous, for Dr. Browd puts his case 
with sincerity, and, no doubt, he has 
case records to verify the many suc- 
cesses which he quotes. Part I des- 
cribes in accurate yet simple terms the 
anatomy, physiology and psychology 
of heaving. Part Il, which forms the 


bulk of the book, gives detailed in- 
structions on what is called ‘* hearing 
re-education."" This is essentially 1e- 
habilitation. The instructions are very 
involved and assistance is required 
from a relative or friend, but it is 
claimed that 10 minutes a day for 
five days a week will be sufficient to 
effect a substantial improvement in 
hearing. 

It is difficult to recommend this book 
without some reservations. To the 
intelligent deaf person who does not 
expect a spectacular improvement and 
who keeps in touch with his medical 
adviser, this book would be valuable. 
It would also be a valuable aid in 
oy, 3 rey such as is practised by 
the British Association of the Hard 
of Hearing. It would not be suitable 
for deaf persons who are resentful of 
their handicap or who will accept 
everything in these pages without 
criticism. 

A. J. 


A HANDBOOK ON CANCER FOR NURSES 
AND HeattH Visirors, by Ronald 
W. Raven. (Butterworth & Co., 
Lid. 1953. Pp. 104. Price 
12s. 6d.) 

This short handbook is designed to 
be practical. The introduction deal- 
ing with theories of cancer is regret- 
tably short. It does, however, indicate 
the main current theories. ‘The book 
then divides into a topographical des- 
cription of cancers in various sites such 
as the kidney, breast, lung, etc. 

The book is interestingly and clearly 
written, and should be of great value 
for the purpose for which it is de- 
signed. The author shows a curious 
confidence in ‘* Airwick ’’ and chloro- 
phyll as deodorants, but then so do 
many other people. 

Joun Burton. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 
by A. Millicent Ashdown and FE. 
Bleazby. . M. Dent & Sons, 
Lid. Revised ed. 1953. Pp. 337. 
Price 10s. 6d.) 

This book is well written, meeting 
a very real need of all student nurses, 
and it should prove a good companion 
to the nurses’ library. The text is 
amplified by clear diagrams ; concise 
definitions, well tabulated introduc- 
tions to the subject matter, and the 


explanatory remarks make for easy 
assimilation. 

The chapter on glands, in particular, 
correlates the functions of secretions 
of the glands with disease. The 
appendix on blood, blood grouping. 
and the Rh factor is a very valuable 
addition to the nurse's textbook. The 
chapter on vitamins, food and food 
values is excellent, and also the chapter 
on hygiene. 

‘The student nurse equipped with 
the knowledge gained from this book 
can confidently enter for the Prelimin- 
ary State Examination, and the appli- 
cation of this knowledge in her 
— work will be of inestimable 
value. 


R. S. Dennis. 


Man Woman, No. 1, Vol. 1, 
Dec., 1953. (Delisle, Ltd., 112 City 
Road, London, E.C.1. Quarterly. 
Pp. 64. Price 5s. a year post free.) 

This magazine publishes a digest of 
articles and lectures on the relation- 
ships between men and women— 
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subjects very much in the minds of 
thinking people of all ages to-day. The 
articles are written by experts who 
have each said something worth say- 
ing. They provide a solid basis for 
thought, and a stimulus to those held 
back by diffidence from really con- 
fronting the problems of our modern 
society. There are a great many 
people to-day who do not give labels 
like moral welfare or sex psych- 
ology ’’ to certain grades of sub- 
jects, and whose concern for those 
afflicted by maladjustments for the 
home is very real. These people need 
just the kind of clear thinking that a 
magazine like this can inspire. 

An analysis of the Kinsey Report, 
for instance, in the October-December 
issue puts this revealing document 
before the ordinary man and woman 
in its proper perspective, whereas the 
daily newspapers have tended to both 
over- and under-estimate many of Dr. 
Kinsey's findings. In the same issue 
an address by Mr. R. A. Butler given 
at the Annual Meeting of the Public 
Morality Council is reproduced in 
article form. Mr. Butler stresses the 
importance of proper housing to en- 
courage stability in family life as 
the best protection against moral 
defection. 

Atice Buxton. 


Work ano Rest, by W. G. Moore. 
Illustrated by Mary Holmes. 
(Methuen & Co., Ltd. Life and 
Science Series. 1953. Pp. 76. 
Price 6s. cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 
strong card.) 

This book is one of a series which 
deals with practical topics which are 
met with in everyday life, and which 
can be explained in scientific terms. 
The difference between this and most 
science textbooks is that it deals with 
problems as they actually occur, e.g. 
using a wheelbarrow, working a wind- 
mill, muscles at work, and not as they 
have been already classified by the 
scientist. Only at the end, in the 
form of revision, is there a classification 
with scientific principles. It is suit- 
able for children of 11 plus, to whom 
it would appeal on account of its direct 
and practical approach and its excel- 
lent marginal illustrations, which have 
a large part to play in bringing out 
the vitality of the text. 


It includes experiments which can 
be done with simple materials ; and 
suggestions for further activities and 
investigations at the end of every 
chapter. 

W. M. Warben. 


HANDBOOK OF MarriAGE, by Evelyn 
Home. (Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 
1953. Pp. 72. Price 2s. 3d. net.) 

This short book assumes that the 
reader knows the biology of sex, and 
deals particularly with the problems 
surrounding sex and the normal every- 
day difficulties which arise in family 
life. The presentation is very frank, 
and shows — understanding on 
the part of the author. The chapter 
headings deal with such questions as 
family planning, divorce, childlessness, 
etc., and the problems are dealt with, 
not in the manner of a moralist, but 
with the sympathetic attitude of an 
experienced person. 

JouNn Burton. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO SEX HAPPINESS 


IN MARRIAGE, by Lucia Rad). 
(Heinemann Medical Books, Ltd. 
Pp. 95. Price 10s.) 


1953. 
The chapter on personal hygiene, 
with frank illustrations leaving the 
reader in no doubt, makes this book 
thoroughly worth while. For the 
remainder, the advice offered is sound, 
but it seems unwise to give so much 
prominence to the so-called safe 
period while omitting ae details of 
contraceptive methods. he chapter 
on venereal diseases is rather lurid on 
account of its illustrations. Rashes are 
never satisfactorily depicted in black 
and white, and the series of photo- 
graphs of blind, paralysed and cardiac 
cripples seems out of place in a book 
for the young married couple. Dr. 
Radl’s style tends to be too medical, 
with an assumption that the reader is 
already familiar with technical terms. 
It is remarkable, for instance, how a 
woman is airily advised to take her 
rectal temperature, with no explana- 
tion at all of how to set about it. 
The personal h question is 
treated so edna , however, and 
there is so much need for improve- 
ment of standards in this direction, 
that despite these drawbacks I should 
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still like all engaged couples to read 
this book. It should not be the only 
one that they read. 


A. J. Datzect-Warp. 


‘Tit SINGLE WomaAN, by Margery Fry. 
(Delisle, Ltd. 1953- Pp. 44. 
Price 2s. 6d.) 

This little book, which consists prin- 
cipally of a broadcast talk given by 
the author, is in complete contrast 


for just the very couple who irritate 
Miss Fry and her single women friends. 
Here is an impressive interpretation 
to an unsympathetic world of the 
single woman’s life and needs. In our 
society a large number of women must 
remain unmarried, and Miss Fry shows 
how the single state can be one of 
fulfilment and satisfaction. Single 
women make a valuable contribution 
to society, and this book should rather 
be read . those who tend to be unjust 
in their appraisal of the ** old maid.” 


A. J. Datzece-Waro. 


with Dr. Radl’s, which is intended 
A Fitmstriep ON Dentat Care (42 
frames in three parts. Colour. 
Teaching notes. On free loan 
from the Dental Board of the 


United Kingdom.) 
The salient points in the trend of 
dental health education—-food, cleanli- 


ness and dental treatment—are col- 
lected together in this attractive 
coloured production. Part I illus- 


trates the common foods which clean 
the teeth and take part in their forma- 
tion. Some ‘* harmful ’’ foods, such 
as sweetstuffs and pastries, are also 
shown, but it is pointed out that 
thorough cleaning of the teeth will 
overcome the harmful effects. The 
foods are clearly illustrated, and 
emphasis is’ given by marking each 
group with coloured flags. 

Part II introduces the familiar 
theme of carbohydrate fermentation 
and the damage caused by adherent 
food particles. The importance of 
vertical brushing of the teeth is in- 
geniously illustrated by an analogy 
with painting a corrugated iron fence. 
The details of tooth brushing are 
clearly illustrated. Part III shows how 
the dental surgeon finds the early 
cavity and treats it. Stages in the 
production of a larger cavity and 
abscess formation are she shown. The 


teaching notes are clear, and an 
unusual feature is the recapitulation 
in Part I. 

This strip is suitable for secondary 
school pupils, but might be used with 
slightly younger children. 


A. J. 


No ‘ToorHacur FoR Eskimos (5 mins. 
35 mm. available now, 16 mm., 
ready mid-February. Sound. Free 
loan on application to Mr. M. G. 
Mosse, Oral Hygiene Service, 7, 
Bridewell Place, London, E.C.4). 

This five-minute film for children on 
dental health education was shown at 
Unilever House on December 9 prior 
to its showing in Children’s Saturday 
Cinema Clubs. It is a shortened version 
of a film, made by D. & W. Gibbs, Ltd., 
which is in use as a part of training in the 
Navy, Army and R.A.F., and_ has 
aroused some interést in oral hygiene in 
the U.S.A. 

An outstanding merit of this film is 
its brevity. It is short, clear and enter- 
taining. The opening shots show real 
Eskimos chewing food and munching 
skins to soften them, with the briefest.but 
most graphic pictures of actual oral 
hygiene. It should find a ready recep- 
tion in schools and general health educa- 
tion programmes. 

Buxton, 
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A RESIDENTIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


on 


PROGRAMME AND PRACTICE IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


will be held at 


REICHEL HALL, BANGOR, 


from 17th to 27th August, 1954 


Inclusive Fee for Tuition and Residence : Sixteen Guineas 


Full particulars about the above School can be obtained from the Medical 
Director, The Central Council for Health'Education, Tavistock House, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
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